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The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  aspects  of  the  graduate 
student's  marriage  and  its  interrelationship  with  the  college  environ- 
ment which  affect  the  student  family  during  the  years  of  professional 
preparation.     It  was  presumed  that  the  college  environment  probably  has 
a  differential  effect  on  the  marriage  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
graduate  student  and  his  wife.     Consequently  separate  questionnaire 
data  were  obtained  from  both  husbands  and  wives. 

The  sample  included  all  married  male  graduate  students,  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  who  had  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  on  a  professionally  oriented  degree  in  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Law,  or  the  College  of  Medicine. 
A  response  rate  of  68.1  percent  yielded  questionnaires  from  293  graduate 
student  families.     Separate  factor  analyses  were  performed  on  47 
variables  in  the  wives'  sample  and  46  variables  in  the  husbands'  sample. 

The  factor  analyses  of  the  wives'  sample  and  the  husbands'  sample 
indicated  that  there  were  eight  orthogonal  dimensions  which  could  be 
used  to  identify  aspects  of  the  relative  stress  and  satisfaction 
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encountered  in  the  marriages  of  graduate  students.     Some  of  these 
factors  were  highly  related  to  the  college  environment;  others  were 
more  descriptive  of  marriage  per  se;  the  remainder  of  the  factors 
contained  indications  of  the  interrelationships  between  the  graduate 
student  marriages  and  the  college  surroundings.    The  results  of  the 
factor  analyses  further  indicated  that  there  was  a  differential  effect 
of  the  college  environment  on  the  perceptions  reported  by  the  wives 
and  husbands. 

Discriminant  function  analyses  were  used  to  examine  the  usefulness 
of  the  factor  structures  for  discriminating  among  the  various  groups : 

(1)  husband's  enrollment  in  one  of  the  four  professional  curriculums, 

(2)  wife   (husband)  employed  versus  unemployed,  and   (3)  parent  versus 
nonparent.     Differences  among  college  groups  and  between  parents  and 
nonparents  were  found  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  wives'  and  husbands' 
samples.     No  differences  were  found  between  employed  and  unemployed 
wives  and  husbands  on  their  factor  scores. 

Several  conclusions  were  indicated  by  the  results  of  this  study. 
The  college  environment  was  related  to  almost  every  factor  defining 
aspects  of  the  graduate  students'  marriages.     There  appeared  to  be  a 
differential  effect  on  the  perceptions  of  the  couples.     While  the 
husbands  were  developing  a  perceived  degree  of  involvement  with  the 
educational  milieu,  the  wives  were  developing  a  perceived  degree  of 
isolation. 

Finally,  the  factors  generated  in  these  analyses  suggested  that 
these  marriages  were  not  conducive  to  investigation,  using  a  univariate 
criterion  of  "happiness"  or  "satisfaction."    These  couples  demonstrated 
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plural  criteria  which  reflected  their  perceptions  of  various  aspects 
of  their  lives.     The  student  couples,  as  described  by  the  analyses  in 
this  study,  were  involved  in  a  more  complex  situation.     Whereas  the 
couples'  incomes  were  low  and  modal  roles  were  frequently  reversed, 
their  expectations  for  the  future  were  high. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A  college  or  university  is  a  community  of  many  individuals,  pairs 
of  individuals,  and  groups  of  individuals  who,  by  the  nature  of  their 
interactions,  reflect  the  tone  of  that  community.     These  educational 
institutions  traditionally  have  been  characterized  by  interactions 
among  their  students,  faculty,  administration,  and  occasionally,  their 
staff.     Such  descriptions  represent  subsamples  of  the  total  college 
environment  which  extends  beyond  the  campus  to  include  other  individuals 
with  whom  these  four  primary  groups  interacted. 

The  student  culture,  for  example,  has  been  investigated  on  numerous 
occasions  with  respect  to  its  psychological  and  sociological  aspects 
(Sanford,  1962).     However,  very  few  researchers  have  studied  the  college 
student  who  is  married.     The  primary  focus  of  the  relatively  few  such 
studies  has  been  on  married  undergraduates  with  an  occasional  reference 
to  the  similarities  and  differences  between  married  undergraduate  and 
married  graduate  students;  the  peripheral  nonstudent  spouse  seldom  has 
been  included.     This  study  was  concerned  specifically  with  the  effect  of 
the  total  college  environment  on  the  marriages  between  male  graduate 
students  and  their  wives,  with  an  equal  emphasis  on  both  partners. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  purpose  of  the  present  study  of  married  male  graduate  students 
seeking  highly  professional  careers — education,  engineering,  law,  and 
medicine — was  to  determine  critical  factors  which  affect  the  marriages 
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between  these  husbands  and  their  wives.     More  specifically,  the 
objective  was  to  identify  factors  of  stress  and  satisfaction  which 
represent  the  interrelations  between  student  marriages  and  the  college 
environment  encountered  in  highly  professional  curriculums. 

Discussion  of  the  Problem 
Since  descriptions  of  this  homogeneous  population  have  been  very 
limited,  the  following  discussion  includes  research  on  marriage  in 
general  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  marriage  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.     The  increase  in  marriages  among  college  students 
has  brought  a  substantial  number  of  individuals,  not  traditionally  a 
part  of  the  college  community,  into  the  immediate  periphery  of  the 
total  college  environment.     Prior  to  World  War  II,  few  college  students 
in  the  United  States  attempted  to  combine  the  completion  of  their  edu- 
cation and  adjustment  to  marriage.     However,  following  the  second  world 
war,  many  young  veterans  were  ready  to  finish  their  education  with  the 
help  of  the  G.I.  Bill  and,  at  the  same  time,  begin  their  married  lives. 
This  situation  forced  college  administrators  to  reevaluate  their 
previous  opposition  to  married  college  students   (Handrix,  1947). 
Donnelly  (1956:33)  reasoned,  "If  we  believe  higher  education  is  a  good 
thing,  and  if  we  also  believe  marriage  is  a  good  thing,  why  should  we 
be  fearful  that  the  two  won't  mix?" 

Figures1   from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education   (USCE)  showed 
that  the  1970--73.  total  college  enrollment  was  8,552,242   (Parker,  1971) 
as  opposed  to  a  pre-World  War  II  enrollment  of  1,494,203  in  1939-40. 


The  statistics  included  :in  this  discussion  pertain  to  the  year 
the  sample  was  obtained. 


During  the  1939-40  year,  there  were  approximately  1,388,000  undergrad- 
uates and  106,000  graduate  students?  by  1949-50  the  enrollments  had 
almost  doubled  to  2,422,000  undergraduate  and  237,000  graduate  students 
(Renetsky  and  Greene,  1970).     In  1959-60,  there  were  3,227,000 
undergraduates  and  356,000  graduate  students  (American  Council  on 
Education,  1969).     By  1969-70,  the  thirty  year  increase  in  college 
enrollments  was  approximately  434  percent.    There  were  7,978,000  college 
students,  7.2  percent  fewer  than  there  would  be  the  following  year, 
1970-71. 

In  1969-70  approximately  25  percent  of  all  college  students  were 
married.    This  estimate  was  based  on  pooled  information  collected  from 
large  state  universities  and  several  authorities'  predictions  of  a 
stabilization  of  the  married  student  population  at  around  the  25  percent 
level   (Donnelly,  1956;  Mueller,  1960;  Schab,  1966).     The  1970  Census 
figures  on  the  fall  enrollments  in  the  following  year  corroborated 
these  estimates  (U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1971).    Further,  of  the 
477,535  enrolled  graduate  students  in  the  spring,  1965,  the  USOE  issued 
the  following  statistics:     35  percent  were  single  without  dependents; 
4  percent  were  single  with  dependents;  20  percent  were  married  without 
dependents;  and  41  percent  were  married  with  dependents. 

This  increase  in  the  percentage  of  married  students  on  college 
campuses  in  the  United  States  has  been  accompanied  by  a  minimum  amount 
of  concern.     In  general,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
exact  percentage  of  married  students  in  the  national  enrollments  or  to 
extend  student  personnel  services,  designed  primarily  for  the  single 
students,  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  married  students. 


In  196B,  the  University  of  Florida  married  student  population 


closely  approximated  the  national  percentages.     Of  its  20,000  students, 
there  were  500  student  couples  with  both  partners  enrolled,  2,500 
student  husbands   (only),  and  500  student  wives   (only).     These  4,000 
married  students  comprised  13  percent  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment 
and  54  percent  of  the  graduate  enrollment,  or  a  total  of  21  percent 
(Clarke,  1969:2).     In  the  same  year,  Clarke  designed  the  Marriage  and 
College  Life  Project,  for  the  Department  of  Student  Health,  to  assess 
the  situation  of  the  University  of  Florida  married  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.     The  four  major  assumptions  identified  as  the  basis 
for  this  research  project  were: 

1.  marriage  in  college  is  a  cultural  change  which  has 
occurred  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time; 

2.  institutions  of  higher  learning  continue  to  think 
of  their  student  populations  as  primarily  popu- 
lations of  single  people;  and  therefore  many  of 
the  services  and  activities  are  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  the  single  students; 

3.  there  are  several  specific  needs  of  married 
students  which  most  institutions  should  actively 
try  to  understand  and  meet;  and 

4.  today,  colleges  and  universities  have  a  tremendous 
educational  opportunity  of  enriching  the  marital 
experience,  strengthening  the  marital  relation- 
ship and  improving  the  parenting  ability  of  young 
married  couples. (Clarke,  1969:1) 

In  addition,  research  evidence  relating  marriage  and/or  marriage 

stability  to  professional  success  has  begun  to  emerge.     Recently,  it 

was  stated: 

The  lack  of  attention  to  the  connections 
between  marriage  and  the  occupational  struc- 
ture is  particularly  surprising  in  view  of  the 
recent  sociological  interest  in  professional 
careers  and  the  process  of  professionalization 
....     Clearly,  professionalization  decreases 
the  extent  to  which  occupational  roles  and 


values  are  segregated  from  other  roles  and 
relationships.     In  fact,  it  is  the  blurring 
of  the  distinction  between  occupational  and 
nonoccupational  roles  thar.  constitutes  one 
of  the  unique  characteristics  of  professional 
life  styles.     Therefore,  we  would  expect  marital 
patterns  and  occupational  characteristics  to 
be  particularly  closely  associated  among  profes- 
sionals. (Marx  and  Spray,  1970:110) 

In  this  context,  the  relationship  between  marriage  patterns  and 

occupational  achievement  on  a  sample  of  20,000  American  men  was 

investigated  by  Blau  and  Duncan  (1967) .     These  authors  concluded, 

"Marriage  per  se — contracting  a  marriage  and  protecting  it  from 

disruption — is  an  asset,  if  a  comparatively  minor  one,  for  an 

occupational  career"   (1967:359).     Tropman  (1971)  drew  a  similar 

conclusion  from  his  analysis  of  the  Blau  and  Duncan  (1967)  data. 

However,  Tropman  (1971)   failed  to  note  that  there  was  no  significant 

difference  in  social  mobility  between  those  married  once  and  those 

remarried.     In  an  investigation  of  the  1960  Census  data,  Udry  (1966) 

found  an  inverse  relationship  for  both  sexes  between  the  level  of 

education  and  marital  disruption  (i.e.,  those  with  more  education 

tended  to  have  fewer  separations  and  divorces) .     In  addition,  the 

relationship  between  occupational  status  and  marital  disruption  was 

shown  to  be  clearly  inverse  for  men. 

Marx  and  Spray  (1970)  have  further  suggested  that  if  both  the 

level  of  education  and  occupational  status  are  directly  related  to 

professionalization,  then  professionaliza'cion  should  be  related  to 

marital  stability.     However,  Dublin  (1951)   found  that  medicine, 

perhaps  the  accepted  apex  of  professionalism,  was  characterized  by  a 

high  divorce  rate.     Marx  and  Spray  (1970)  also  demonstrated  with 

samples  of  urban  psychiatrists   (N  =  1183)   and  clinical  psychologists 


(N  =  1008)  that  professional  success  was  related  to  marriage,  but  not 

necessarily  to  marital  stability.    These  authors  further  suggested 

that  the  present  Census  categories  are  to  undifferentiated  at  the 

highest  level  of  educational  and  occupational  classifications.  Udry 

(1966)  has  used  the  Census  categorization  for  levels  of  education — 

the  highest  level  being  seventeen  years  or  more.     Similarly,  the  Census 

grouped  Professional,  Technical,  and  Kindred  workers  in  the  highest 

occupational  category.     Marx  and  Spray  (1970:111)  proposed  that: 

These  categories  merely  define  the  lower  limits 
of  professionalization  since  most  of  the  estab- 
lished professions,  as  well  as  some  occupations 
which  are  only  marginally  professionalized,  are 
classified  in  the  highest  educational  and  occu- 
pational status  categories. 

They  concluded  that  the  present  Census  categories  are  skewed  toward 
distinctions  at  lower  professional  preparation  levels;  therefore, 
generalizations  to  higher  professional  preparation  levels  are  not 
necessarily  appropriate. 

In  an  effort  to  contest  Dublin's  conclusions  about  marital  insta- 
bility of  physicians,  Rosow  and  Rose   (1972)  analyzed  California  divorce 
and  annulment  petitions  during  the  first  six  months  of  1968.  Selecting 
petitions  of  those  engaged  in  twelve  professions  included  in  the  highest 
Census  category  (physicians,  college  faculty  or  administrators,  chemists, 
dentists,  lawyers  or  judges,  architects,  engineers,  social  scientists, 
natural  scientists,  accountants  or  auditors,  authors,  and  editors 
or  reporters) ,. they  concluded  that  doctors  have  a  very  low  divorce 
rate,  compared  to  the  other  professions  in  the  study.     In  terms 
of  annual  complaint  rate  per  1,000,  they  found  a  divorce  proneness 
which  ranged  from  that  of  authors   (29.3)  to  physicians   (16.4)  and 
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natural  scientists  (16.1).     Rosow  and  Rose  further  concluded  that  the 
physicians  married  later  and  stayed  married  longer  than  other 
professionals,  disrupting  their  marriages  at  the  height  of  their  careers, 
not  at  the  outset.    Consequently,  they  suggested  that  these  divorces 
were  not  attributable  to  stresses  related  to  the  professional  training 
period. 

Researchers  have  shown  interest  in  the  relationship  between  marital 
happiness  and/or  marital  stability  at  the  various  stages  of  the  family 
life  cycle   (Duvall,  1957;  Hill,  1951;  Magrabi  and  Marshall,  1965; 
Rodgers,  1964).    However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  the  early 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  as  they  relate  to  the  college  envi- 
ronment during  the  process  of  the  professional  preparation  (Bayer,  1972; 
Moore,  Forrest,  and  Hinkle ,  1972).    Presumably,  if  the  highest 
occupational  and  educational  categories  of  the  Census  are  too  undiffer- 
entiated to  provide  meaningful  data  for  analysis,  and  if  there  is  a 
change  in  the  marital  stability  rates  after  the  sixteenth  year  of 
education  (Udry,  1966),  there  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  the  present 
study. 

First,  there  is  the  need  to  investigate  and  identify  those  aspects 
of  the  graduate  students'  marriage  and  the  interrelationship  of  the 
marriage  with  the  college  environment  which  affect  the  student  family 
during  the  years  of  professional  preparation.     Second,  there  is  the 
desire  to  establish  a  basis  for  comparison  of  those  conditions  affecting 
the  college  marriage  which  potentially  may  be  related  to  future 
interactions  between  that  marriage  and  the  professional  career 
environment. 
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In  addition,  the  total  college  environment  may  have  a  differential 
effect  on  marriage  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  graduate  student  husband 
and  wife.     That  is,  as  the  graduate  student  becomes  increasingly 
involved  in  the  educational  milieu,  as  a  result  of  his  professional 
preparation,  his  identification  with  his  marriage  per  se  may  decrease. 
In  contrast,  if  the  graduate  student's  wife  apprehends  a  change  in  her 
husband's  attitude  toward  their  marriage  and  becomes  increasingly  aware 
of  her  peripheral  relationship  to  the  educational  community,  she  may 
develop  a  perceived  degree  of  isolation  from  her  marriage,  as  well  as, 
from  her  husband's  educational  environment.     Hence,  there  is  a  need  to 
determine  whether  the  college  environment  affects  the  marriage  of  the 
male  graduate  student  and  his  wife  differentially  with  a  perceived 
degree  of  involvement  versus  a  perceived  degree  of  isolation, 
respectively. 

Stress-Satisfaction  Continuum 
In  the  present  research  study,  "satisfaction"  has  been  defined 
as  "a  subjective  condition  in  which  an  individual  experiences  a  certain 
degree  of  attainment  of  a  goal  or  desire"   (Burr,  1970:29).  This 
definition  implies  that  there  is  a  continuum  on  which  aspects  of 
marriage  vary,  rather  than  a  dichotomy  of  stressful  (unsatisfying) 
and  satisfying  situations.     A  further  discussion  of  the  appropriateness 
of  this  definition  is  examined  in  the  review  of  the  literature, 
Chapter  II. 


Research  Questions 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  progress  of  family  research,  in 
the  broad  social  spectrum,  has  been  hampered  by  the  issue  of 
dimensionality  (Broderick,  1971;  Lively,  1969;  Nye  and  Bayer,  1963). 
For  example,  the  degree  of  marital  satisfaction  is  a  highly  individual 
assessment  based  on  selected  aspects  of  experiences  within  and  outside 
of  marriage  (Burr,  1971).     Since  these  subjective  judgments  are  based 
upon  continuous  reevaluations  by  the  individual,  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  rather  than  a  singular  dependent  measure  of  satisfaction,  there 
probably  are  patterns  of  marital  satisfaction  which  can  be  identified 
(Nye  and  Bayer,  1963) . 

The  author  has  presumed  that  the  dimensionality  of  the  relation- 
ships among  student  marriages  and  the  college  environment  of  four 
highly  professional  curriculums — education,  engineering,  law,  and 
medicine — is  no  less  multi-dimensional.     Further,  it  has  been  presumed 
that  there  is  a  dimensionality  which  is  unique  to  the  husband 1 s 
experiences  alone  and  to  the  wife's  experiences  alone.     Hence,  thore  is 
a  need  to  perform  separate  analyses  on  these  two  sets  of  data. 
Therefore,  the  assumption  has  been  made  that  factor  structures  of 
various  aspects  of  sources  of  stress  and  sources  of  satisfaction  in  a 
graduate  student's  marriage  would  emerge  with  sufficient  clarity  to 
investigate  the  research  questions. 

Sample  of  Wives 

1.  Are  there  any  differences  among  the  four  professional 
curriculums  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  wives? 

2,  Are  there  any  differences  between  the  employed  wives  and  the 
unemployed  wives  on  their  factor  scores? 
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3.  Are  there  any  differences  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  wives 
between  those  who  were  parents  and  those  who  were  nonparents? 

Sample  of  Husbands 

4.  Are  there  any  differences  among  the  four  professional  curriculums 
on  the  factor  scores  of  the  husbands? 

5.  Are  there  any  differences  between  the  employed  husbands  and 
the  unemployed  husbands  on  their  factor  scores? 

6.  Are  there  any  differences  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  husbands 
between  those  who  were  parents  and  those  who  were  nonparents? 

Limitations 

There  are  several  limitations  which  affected  this  study.     Two  of 
these  are  related  to  the  amount  of  variability  available  for  analysis 
and  two  more,  to  the  generalizations  which  can  be  made  from  the 
analysis. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  responses  of  stress  and  satisfaction 
are  static  measures  of  continuous  phenomena.  Therefore,  while  these 
responses  are  subject  to  variability  over  time,  the  only  variability 
which  has  been  measured  is  that  which  occurred  among  the  respondents 
at  a  single  point  in  time. 

2.  The  responses  of  stress  and  satisfaction  are  based  on  self 
reports  which  are  recognized  as  being  highly  subjective.  However, 

if  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  give  more  socially  acceptable  responses 
(Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970) ,  fewer  extreme  responses  probably  have  been 
given.     This  phenomenon,  if  it  has  occurred,  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  variability,  rather  than  an  increase.     Hence,  there  have 
been  two  possible  sources  of  variability  reduction. 
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3.  Whereas  the  crucial  Issue  is  what  is  occurring  within  a 
particular  marriage,  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  to  factor  analyze 
the  differences  between  the  husband's  and  wife's  responses  to  estimate 
the  dimensions  of  the  congruence.     Similarily,  the  results  of  this 
study  cannot  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  any  specific  graduate 
student's  marriage.    Therefore,  generalizations  cannot  be  made 
concerning  intra-marital  congruence  of  the  total  sample  or  of  any 
individual  couple. 

4.  There  is  no  "standard"  measure  of  marital  satisfaction. 
Dependent  measures,  using  variables  such  as  consensus,  permanence, 

or  some  combination  of  various  aspects  of  marriage,  have  been  developed 
(Burr,  1971) .    However,  the  dependent  measure  in  this  study  is  a  series 
of  extracted  factors  describing  subjective  marital  satisfaction  within 
the  college  environment.    Therefore,  it  is  doubtful  that  these  factors 
represent  satisfaction  per  se ,  or  are  similar  to  previous  measures  of 
this  dimension.    Consequently,  generalizations  to  the  relative  degrees 
of  marital  satisfaction  cannot  be  made. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  discussion  of  the  literature  has  been  divided  into  three  areas: 

(1)  methodological  issues,    (2)  marriage  and  the  American  culture,  and 
(3)  marriage  and  the  college  subculture. 

Methodological  Issues 

Conceptualizing  the  Dependent  Variable 

In  1945,  Burgess  and  Locke  identified  eight  criteria  most 
frequently  used  for  evaluation  of  the  success  of  marriages:     (1)  permanence, 

(2)  social  expectations,    (3)  personality  development,   (4)  companionship, 
(5)  happiness,   (6)  satisfaction,   (7)  adjustments,  and   (8)  integration. 
Twenty- two  years  later,  Aldous  and  Hill   (1967)  reviewed  the  literature 
relating  to  marital  success,  published  between  1900  and  1964,  and 
found  the  most  frequently  used  criteria  were:     (1)  satisfaction, 

(2)  adjustment,   (3)  companionship,   (4)  happiness,  and  (5)  integration. 

Thus,  the  emphasis  of  the  criteria  was  primarily  on  the  dynamic  rather 

than  the  static  aspects  of  the  marital  relationship. 

At  the  present  time,  the  two  most  frequently  applied  norms  to  the 

state  of  marriage  are  stability  and  some  measure  of  happiness  or 

satisfaction  (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970).     A  definition  of  satisfaction, 

which  has  been  a  basis  for  many  of  the  empirical  studies,  is: 

satisfaction  appears  to  be  a  correspondence  between  the 
actual  and  the  expected  or  a  comparison  of  the  actual 
relationship  with  the  alternative  if  the  present  relation- 
ship were  terminated.     (Burgess  and  Locke,  1945:439)' 
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This  definition  has  permitted  research  with  a  broad  range  of  foci: 

on  the  total  marital  relationship  or  on  specific  aspects, 
on  discrepancies  between  role  expectations  and  perceived 
role  performances,  or  between  goals  and  perceived  goal 
attainment,  or  between  the  personal  qualities  in  one's 
conception  of  the  ideal  spouse  and  his  perception  of  the 
actual  personal  qualities  of  his  spouse.     (Rollins  and 
Feldman,  1970:20) 

It  is  this  breadth  of  foci  and  lack  of  control  of  possible 
connotations  which  have  led  to  criticism  from  many  sources  (Burgess, 
Locke,  and  Thomas,  1963;  Burr,  1970;  Lively,  1969).     However,  Burr  (1970) 
and  Lively  (1969)  suggested  two  methods  of  delimiting  the  dependent 
variable.     Burr  (1970)  stated  that  if  distinct  aspects  of  marriage  are 
conceptually  controlled  by  operationalizing  each  separately,  the  specific 
aspect  of  the  dependent  variable  "satisfaction"  is  defined  sufficiently 
to  permit  analysis.     For  example,  he  selected  six  different  aspects  of 
marriage:     "(1)  the  way  finances  are  handled,   (2)  the  couple's  social 
activities,    (3)  the  way  the  spouse  performs  his  or  her  household  tasks, 
(4)  the  companionship  in  the  marriage,    (5)  the  sexual  interaction,  and 
(6)  the  relationship  with  the  children,"   (1970:29)  to  investigate 
independently.     He  found  that  couples  in  the  school-age  stage  of  the 
family  life  cycle   (oldest  child  aged  6  to  12)  were  least  satisfied 
with  each  of  the  six  areas.    Whereas  the  reported  satisfaction  in  each 
aspect  exhibited  similar  trends,  Burr  found  considerable  differences  in 
the  overall  variation  within  these  areas.     Therefore,  his  findings 
clearly  depicted  the  need  for  investigating  separately  the  various 
aspects  of  marital  satisfaction.     Orden  and  Bradburn  (1968)  also 
concluded  that  marital  adjustment  was  multi-dimensional.  However, 
their  model  led  to  two  dimensions:     (1)  relating  to  satisfaction  such 
as  sociability  and  companionship,  and   (2)  relating  to  tensions  in 
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marriage.     In  addition,  Lively  (1969)  discussed  the  terminology 
associated  with  the  concept  of  marital  interaction.     He  suggested  that 
if  satisfaction  is  treated  as  relative  to  the  individual  at  a  particular 
point  in  time  and  specific  to  his  subcultural  orientation  (rather  than 
either  a  state  of  achievement  or  a  unitary  continuous  variable),  further 
analysis  of  the  concept  of  "satisfaction"  is  justified.     In  a  more  recent 
article,  Burr  (1971:368)  defined  marital  satisfaction  as  "variation  in 
the  subjectively  experienced  contentment  or  gratification  with  the  marital 
situation  as  a  whole."    His  findings  showed  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  subjective  satisfaction  and  discrepancies  between  role 
expectations  and  role  behaviors.     These  discrepancies  are  further 
mediated  by  the  subjectively  perceived  importance.     However,  Burr 
suggested  that  increased  precision  in  predicting  marital  satisfaction 
requires  increasing  the  number  of  independent  variables. 

Researchers  have  had  relatively  few  difficulties  in  agreeing  on 
what  is  meant  by  marriage  stability.     In  general,  the  research  has 
concentrated  on  Census  divorce  and  desertion  information.  Udry's 
(1966  and  1967)  analysis  of  the  1960  Census  information  suggested 
that  well-educated,  well-paid,  white-collar  workers  (especially  if 
they  were  white)  tended  to  have  much  more  stable  marriages.  However, 
the  obvious  corollary  that  stable  marriages  tend  to  be  happy  marriages 
has  not  been  supported  by  empirical  evidence   (Bossard  and  Boll,  1955; 
Landis,  1963;  Renne,  1970).     Landis   (1963)  reported  that  not  all 
unhappy  marriages  end  in  divorce.     He  found  a  greater  tendency  toward 
divorce  among  those  who  either  marry  young,  have  college  and  graduate 
school  degrees,  have  a  high  occupational  status,  or  where  both  partners 


are  working.     Kicks  and  Piatt  (1970)  also  concluded  that  the  marriage 
dimension  of  low  happiness  and  high  stability  requires  further 
investigation . 

Respondent  Associated  Dilemmas 

The  lack  of  adequate  Census  information,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  I, 
has  been  a  concern  of  numerous  researchers   (Burgess,  1947;  Marx  and 
Spray,  1970;  Nye  and  Bayer,  1963).     Over  twenty  years  ago,  Burgess  (1947) 
cited  the  need  for  more  descriptive  demographic  information  on  the 
married  population,  such  as  data  on  previous  marriages  and  subcultural 
memberships.     He  suggested  that  standardized  marriage  certificate  forms 
might  be  a  convenient  method  for  obtaining  these  data. 

The  validity  of  self  report  measures  has  been  considered  extensively 
in  the  study  of  family  decision-making.     Studies  by  Kenkel   (1963) , 
Levinger  (1963) ,  and  Olson   (1969)  have  indicated  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  self  reports  by  the  spouses  and  behavioral  obser- 
vation of  the  family  power  structure.     Others   (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970; 
Hobbs  and  Sussman,  1965;  Nye  and  Bayer,  1953)  have  cautioned  against 
using  self  reports  for  two  reasons,    (1)  systematic  bias  due  to  defen- 
siveness  and  (2)  the  tendency  to  give  socially  acceptable  responses. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  self  report  is  the  consideration  of  who 
reports.     Early  studies  of  the  family  were  frequently  limited  to 
information  collected  from  the  wife.     Her  report  was  assumed  to  be  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  dynamics  within  the  total  family 
constellation.    More  recently,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  subjective 
judgments  regarding  the  satisfaction  in  a  marriage  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  similar  tor  husbands  and  wives   (Lively,  1969).     Evidence  collected 


by  Buerkle,  Anderson,  and  Badgley  (1961)  and  Rollins  and  Feldman  (1970) 
has  confirmed  that  husbands  and  wives  have  different  perspectives  of 
each  aspect  of  the  marriage  and  that  specific  events  related  directly 
and  indirectly  to  the  marriage  result  in  different  patterns  of  satis- 
faction for  men  and  women.     Thus,  the  implication  is  generated  that 
analysis  of  information  from  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  is  necessary 
for  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  patterns  of  marital  satisfaction  and 
stress. 

Marriage  and  the  American  Culture 
In  a  reviev;  of  the  research  involving  marriage  happiness  and 
stability,  Hicks  and  Piatt  (1970)  reported  that  the  two  typologies  of 
marriage  style,  which  have  been  recognized  and  investigated  by  family 
sociologists,  are  institutional  and  companionship.     It  has  been  assumed 
that  marital  happiness  is  based  upon  adherence  to  traditional  role 
specifications  in  institutional  marriages  and  personal  interaction  in 
companionship  marriages.     Whereas  in  the  institutional  marriage,  "Modal 
roles  exist  and  are  sex  differentiated  ...  in  a  companionship 
marriage  role  specifications  are  taken  for  granted  and  may  even  be  added 
to"   (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970:555).     Therefore,  instrumental  variables 
such  as  husband's  occupational  status,  income,  and  level  of  education 
have  been  suggested  as  predominate  aspects  of  an  institutional  marriage. 
In  contrast,  expressive  aspects  such  as  esteem  for  spouse,  sexual 
enjoyment,  companionship,  and  communication  have  been  emphasized  in 
companionship  marriages. 
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The  relationship  between  these  two  typologies  of  marriage  is  not 
entirely  clear.     Peterson  (1956)  suggested  that  a  dramatic  shift  is 
occurring  from  a  traditional  patriachial  structure  to  a  more  equali- 
tarian  relationship  between  the  husband  and  wife  which  stresses 
individuality  and  mutuality.     However,  Levinger  (1966)  indicated  from 
his  research  on  marital  dissatisfactions  using  a  representative  sample 
of  600  couples  with  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  that  middle- 
class  couples  were  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  psychological 
and  emotional  interaction  while  lower-class  couples  reported  that 
financial  problems  and  unstable  physical  actions  of  their  spouses  were 
more  salient  considerations.     Since  there  is  compelling  evidence 
relating  the  instrumental  aspects  of  the  male  role  and  marital  happiness 
and  some  evidence  relating  affective  aspects  of  marriage  and  happiness, 
Hicks  and  Piatt  (1970:562)  have  concluded  that  "until  the  instrumental 
needs  are  met  in  marriage,  the  partners  cannot  be  concerned  with  the 
psychological  and  emotional  aspects."    This  conclusion  suggests  that 
the  multi-dimensionality  of  marital  happiness  requires  investigation  at 
the  subcultural  level,  focusing  on  variability  inherent  in  and  specific 
to  that  environment. 

An  alternative  approach  to  sampling  from  the  culturally  hetero- 
geneous population  has  been  the  family  life  cycle  method  of  studying 
the  married  American  population.     This  research  technique  has  been 
developed  on  the  premise  that  marital  happiness  is  dynamic  and  shows 
patterns  of  change  at  specific  times  during  the  marriage   (Duvall,  1957). 
Hence,  the  family  cycle  approach  to  assessing  marital  adjustment  has 
focused  on  patterns  of  change  which  occur  developmentally  during  a 
marriage  (Burr,  1970;  Rollins  and  Feldman,  1970).     In  contrast,  other 


approaches  to  predicting  marital  adjustment  have  been  based  on  a 
statistical  relation  of  variables  such  as  readiness  for  marriage,  mate 
compatibility,  and  early  adjustment  (Burgess  and  Wallin,  1953; 
Christensen  and  Rubinstein,  1956;  Locke,  1951).     Specific  aspects  of 
both  of  these  research  procedures  are  highly  relevant  to  the  situation 
of  the  married  college  student,  particularly  if  these  college  marriages 
are  ever  studied  longitudinally. 

Role  Expectations  for  VJomen 

Peterson   (1956)  and  Neuman  (1963)  suggested  that  the  most  radical 
effect  of  the  shift  from  a  strictly  institutional  style  of  marriage  to 
a  style  which  stresses  more  individuality  and  mutuality  has  been  the 
complication  of  the  role  expectations  for  women.     The  multiple  roles 
of  women  have  been  described  as  wife,  mother,  companion,  and  partner  by 
Blood  and  Wolfe   (1960).     However,  Cavan   (1963)  has  stated  that  women 
have  not  adjusted  to  this  multiplicity  in  two  specific  areas:     (1)  the 
wife's  conception  of  status  with  respect  to  her  husband  and  (2)  her 
inability  to  integrate  the  American  conception  of  motherhood  and  female 
employment.     The  role  of  the  student's  wife  may  be  further  complicated 
by  an  intricate  agreement  that  the  multiple  expectations  of  her,  at 
the  present  time,  are  temporary.     The  consequences  of  this  phenomenon 
and  its  relationship  to  a  college  marriage  have  never  been  investigated 
and  published. 

Employment  of  Wives 

The  effect  of  the  wife's  employment  has  been  investigated  by 
several  researchers.     Modifications  of  sex-typed  roles,  when  the  wife 
is  working  and  there  are  children  in  the  family,  have  been  reported  by 
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Blood  and  Hamblin  (1958) ,  Blood  and  Wolfe   (1960) ,  and  Hoffman  (I960) . 
While  these  changes  have  implied  the  evolution  of  a  more  equalitarian 
style  of  marriage,  Nye   (1961)  suggested  that  modifications  in  role  may 
cause  conflicts  which  severely  reduce  the  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
the  marriage.     Axelson  (1963)  also  concluded  from  his  investigation  on 
a  random  sample  of  122  respondents  that  the  increased  independence  of 
working  wives  was  perceived  as  a  real  threat  to  the  males'  culturally 
defined  dominance. 

In  addition,  socioeconomic  status  has  been  considered  as  an 
intervening  variable.     Nye   (1961)   found  that  while  marital  adjustment 
was  nonsignificantly  higher  when  the  wife  was  not  employed,  "any  net 
adverse  effect  of  employment  on  marital  adjustment  was  less  in  the 
higher  socioeconomic  families  than  in  lower"   (1961:118).  However, 
Blood  and  Wolfe   (1960)  found  that  whan  the  husband's  income  was  less 
than  $5,000,  greater  marital  satisfaction  was  reported  by  the  employed 
wives.     Accordingly,  when  the  husband's  income  was  over  $5,000,  the 
nonemployed  wives  reported  more  marital  satisfaction.     Gover  (1963) 
attempted  to  recheck  Nye's   (1961)  and  Blood  and  Wolfe's   (1960)  work. 
While  his  results  tended  to  support  Nye's,    Gover   (1963)  hypothesized 
that  the  results  may  be  explained  by  whether  being  an  employed  wife 
is  considered  conforming  or  nonconforming  behavior  in  the  community. 
Bailyn  (1970)  also  found  that  the  attitudes  of  the  couple's  social 
contacts  were  an  important  variable.     However,  the  most  successful 
pattern  for  the  wife  seemed  to  be  opposite  that  of  her  mother-in-law — 
when  the  wife  has  a  career  and  her  husband's  mother  did  not,  and  vice 
versa.     Hence,  Bailyn  also  concluded  that  the  real  responsibility  for 
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making  the  wife's  employment  integrate  with  the  family  depends  on  the 
husband's  efforts,  both  his  attitude  toward  her  working  and  his  mode 
of  integrating  family  and  work. 

Whether  marital  satisfaction  and  the  wife's  employment  status  are 
indeed  moderated  by  a  cultural  dimension  of  conformity,  or  whether  they 
are  moderated  by  the  husband's  attitude  toward  his  wife's  status 
(Bailyn,  1970;  Locke,  1951;  Nye,  1961),  is  not  entirely  clear.  Orden 
and  Bradburn  (1969)  have  suggested  that  the  moderating  variable  which 
affects  the  degree  of  marital  happiness  may  simply  be  the  wife's 
freedom  to  choose  among  alternatives  rather  than  being  forced  because 
of  economic  necessity.     In  any  case,  the  effect  of  the  wife's 
employment  status  on  the  college  marriage  presumably  has  a  relationship 
to  the  subcultural  mores  of  the  college  environment  and  to  the  student 
family  within  that  environment. 

Family  Planning 

Since  approximately  three-fifths  of  all  divorces  are'  childless, 

the  popular  assumptions  have  been  that  children  are  causally  related  to 

marital  happiness  (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970)  and  children  hold  marriages 

together  (Christensen  and  Philbrick,  1952).     This  relationship  has  been 

cited  as  faulty  for  the  following  reasons: 

divorce  is  concentrated  in  the  early  years  of  childbearing , 
prior  to  the  start  of  childbearing  for  many  couples;  divorce 
alone  is  a  rather  poor  criterion  of  maladjustment  in  marriage, 
it  being  well  known  that  many  unhappy  couples  remain  together 
because  of  the  expense,  stigma,  or  inconveniences  of  formal 
separation;  and  though  statistically  associated,  divorce  and 
childlessness  may  not  causally  be  related.     (Christensen  and 
Philbrick,  1952:306) 


Luckey  and  Bain  (1970)  reported  that  couples  with  little  satis- 
faction in  their  marriage  tended  to  rely  on  children  as  a  source  of 
satisfaction.     Further,  in  a  study  of  the  family  size  of  married 
college  students,  Christensen  and  Philbrick   (1952)  found  significantly 
lower  marital  adjustment  scores  for  wives  with  one  or  two  children 
than  those  with  no  children  or  three  children.     They  concluded  that  in 
a  highly  competitive  situation,  such  as  college,  the  family  size  could 
be  expected  to  be  curvilinearly  related  to  marital  adjustment. 

In  addition  to  the  absolute  number  of  children,  the  timing  of  the 
first  child  and  the  impact  of  the  firstborn  on  each  of  the  parents 
have  been  examined  in  some  detail.     Campbell   (1970)  concluded  that 
the  timing  of  the  first  child  is  particularly  important  in  terms  of  the 
wife  since  it  may  reduce  economic  and  experiential  resources  outside 
the  home  which  are  available  to  her  and  may  isolate  her  from  opportu- 
nities for  developing  decision -making  maturity.     Research  on  "parent- 
hood as  a  crisis"  has  generally  shown  that  a  crisis  in  adjusting  to  the 
first  child  does  occur,  is  more  likely  to  affect  husbands  with  a  college 
education  than  those  with  less  education,  and  always  results  in  an 
extensive  or  severe  crisis  in  the  cases  of  mothers  with  professional 
work  experience   (Dyer,  1963;  Jacoby,  1969;  LeMasters,  1957;  Rossi,  1963). 
Research  reports,  using  the  family  life  cycle  approach  to  evaluate  marital 
satisfaction  longitudinally,  have  corroborated  these  findings,  especially 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  amount  of  marital 
satisfaction  for  wives  during  childbearing  and  early  child  rearing 
(Burr,  1970;  Rollins  and  Feldman,  1970).     These  findings,  in  lieu  of  the 
fact  that  approximately  50  percent  of  the  married  college  students  have 
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one  or  more  children  (Gerson,  1960;  Hildebrand,  1967) ,  have  not  resulted 
in  a  very  appealing  prognosis  for  either  the  male  students  or  their 
wives. 

-  -      .   .  •. 

Marriage  and  the  Co  .liege  Subculture 
Using  a  sample  of  200  college  marriages,  Price   (1968)  investigated 
the  relationship  between  marital  adjustment  and  situational  variables 
such  as  age  when  married,  length  of  engagement,  social  class  of  parents, 
and  income.     While  these  variables  had  been  found  to  be  related  to 
marital  adjustment,  she  did  not  find  any  significant  relationships  when 
using  a  college  sample.     Therefore,  Price  concluded  that  these  student 
marriages  were  special  ones. 

Unlike  the  "typical  "  .American  marriage ,  a  college  marriage  has 
been  described  as  the  simultaneous  juggling  of  three  major  adjustments, 
completion,  of  education,  finding  the  "right"  job,  and  adjustment  to 
marriage   (Cavan,  1959).     The  primary  characteristics  of  married  students 
in  college  have  been  described  as  follows:     they  are  usually  in  their 
early  twenties   (Aller,  1962;  DeLisle,  1965;  Click,  1958;  Oppelt,  1965; 
Schab,  1966);  most  of  the  undergraduate  married  students  are  in  their 
junior  or  senior  years   (DeLisle,  1965;  Lantagne,  1962;  Oppelt,  1965; 
Rogers,  1958);  they  have  married  one  year  earlier  on  the  average 

(Chambliss,  1961);  they  probably  have  one  child  and  further,  this  child 
was  not  planned   (Eshleman  and  Hunt,  1967;  Mueller,  1960);  and  they 
probably  married  someone  with  a  very  similar  socioeconomic  background 

(Eshleman  and  Hunt,  1967).     Also,  the  median  length  of  marriage  before 
the  first  child  is  one  and  one-eight  years  which  is  average  for  this 
age  group  (Marchand  and  Langford,  1952). 


The  lists  of  problems  which  are  encountered  in  the  college 
environment  by  married  students  have  been  enumerated  by  many  researchers. 
Bowman   (1960)  has  listed  the  following  special  "pressure  points"  which 
occur  in  student  marriages:     reversal  of  roles;  parental  expectations; 
wife's  multiple  responsibilities  of  student,  wage-earner,  housekeeper, 
and  mother;  child  care;  parental  subsidy;  academic  pressures;  and 
temporariness.     To  this  list  Landis   (1948)  has  added  finances,  division 
of  work  at  home,  social  activities  and  recreation,  sexual  relations, 
religious  differences,  and  associating  with  friends.     Bauman  (1967)  did 
not  find  the  previously  anticipated  phenomena  of  the  college  dropout 
due  to  marital  instability,  known  as  the  Glick  effect. 

Other  findings  concerning  the  effect  of  marriage  on  the  grade  point 
average   (GPA)  are  highly  conflicting.     While  Lantagne   (1959)  and 
Medalia  (1962)  have  reported  a  significantly  higher  GPA  for  married 
students  than  for  single  students,  no  such  relationship  has  been  found 
by  others   (Cohen,  King,  and  Nelson,  1963;  Falk,  1964;  Jenson  and  Clark, 
1958;  Marshall  and  King,  1966;  Samenfink  and  Milliken,  1961) . 

Other  problem  areas  which  have  been  reported  are  the  lack  of  time 
and  finances.     Aller   (1963),  Blood  (1962),  Christopherson,  Vandiver, 
and  Krueger  (1960)  have  reported  the  insufficiencies  in  both  areas 
while  Eshleman  and  Hunt   (1967),  Falk  (1964),  Jones   (1958),  Lantagne 
(1959) ,  Mueller  (1969) ,  and  Oppelt  (1965)  have  mentioned  finances  in 
particular.     In  addition,  these  two  problems  have  been  indicated  as  an 
influence  which  reduces  participation  in  college  and  community 
sponsored  activities  (Burma,  1947;  Dressel,  1965;  Oppelt,  1965;  Rogers, 
1958;  Yamamoto,  1965).     This  reduced  participation  is  further  supported 
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by  the  lack  of  appeal  which  most  college  sponsored  activities  have  for 
married  students   (Lantagne,  1959;  Mohr,  1965).     To  the  list  of  problems 
faced  in  college  marriages,  D'Amico  (1963),  Moore,  Forrest,  and  Hinkle 
(1972) ,  and  Winter  (1966)  have  added  the  inadequacies  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  married  student  housing  at  many  universities. 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of  children  and  the  amount  of 
marital  adjustment  in  a  college  marriage  has  been  investigated  by 
Christensen  and  Philbrick  (1952)  and  Hurley  and  Palonen  (1967). 
Christensen  and  Philbrick  reported  that  the  childless  couples  felt 
that  college  attendance  aided  their  marital  adjustment.     However,  there 
was  a  negative  relationship  between  the  number  of  children  and 
adjustment  in  the  college  marriages.     Hurley  and  Palonen  also  found  a 
similar  relationship,  especially  between  child  density  (number  of  living 
children/number  of  years  married)  and  marital  adjustment. 

The  dilemmas  faced  by  married  women  students  and  nonstudent  wives 
have  been  reported  by  Chilman  and  Meyer     (1966),  DeLisle   (1965),  Doty 
(1966),  Hembrough   (1966),  Hewer  and  Neubeck   (1964),  Kildebrand  (1967), 
Lee   (1961),  Lyon  (1964),  Marchand  and  Langford   (1952),  Meyers  (1964), 
Schab  (1966) ,  Schlundt  (1962) ,  and  Thorpe   (1951) .     These  problems  have 
ranged  from  having  husbands  who  feel  strongly  that  a  wife's  education 
is  unimportant  (Chilman  and  Meyer,     1966)  to  the  married  women  students' 
specific  problems  of  simultaneously  trying  to  complete  a  graduate 
school  degree,  keep  house,  and  rear  children  (Lyon,  1964).  However, 
there  are  very  few  reports  of  efforts  made  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
nonstudent  wives,  for  example,  by  helping  them  to  continue  their 
education   (Hembrough,  1966;  King  and  Fess,  1969;  Schleman,  1969). 
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Another  study  by  Price-Bonham  (1973)  compared  married  student  couples  in 
which  only  the  husband  was  enrolled  with  those  in  which  both  spouses 
were  students.     She  concluded  that  the  latter  group  is  less  traditional 
and  could  constitute  a  different  population  with  different  attitudes 
toward  marriage,  sex,  roles,  and  even  problem  solving  in  marriage. 

By  way  of  contrast,  other  investigators  have  stared  that  married 
students  reported  there  are  some  advantages  afforded  to  them,  such  as 
emotional  security  (Aller,  1962;  Landis  and  Landis,  1963),  better 
ability  to  cope  with  emotional  problems   (Jones,  1958),  more  purposeful 
life   (Mohr,  1965) ,  greater  incentive  to  succeed  with  respect  to 
education  and  more  tangible  goals,  superiority  of  home  comforts,  fewer 
social  pressures,  and  a  more  settled  life   (Aller,  1962).  Other 
estimates  of  the  relative  satisfaction  of  a  college  marriage  have  been 
measured  by  reports  of  students  concerning  whether  or  not  they  would 
marry  again  while  enrolled  in  college.     The  results  showed  that  the 
majority  were  highly  in  favor  of  their  college  marriage  (Chambliss, 
1961;  Chilman  and  Meyers,  1966;  Christopher son,  Vandiver,  and  Krueger , 
1960;  Landis,  1948;  Riemer,  1947).     In  addition,  satisfaction  has  been 
reported  in  relationship  to  attitudes  toward  leisure  time.     Gerson  (1960) 
concluded  that  while  the  amount  of  leisure  time  was  unimportant,  the 
attitudes  about  the  use  of  leisure  time  were  significantly  related  to 
the  amount  of  marital  satisfaction,  especially  for  husbands. 

Very  few  comparisons  have  been  made  between  married  undergraduate 
students  and  married  graduate  students.     Aller   (1962)  found  undergraduate 
husbands  had  much  lower  marital  adjustment  scores  on  the  Locke  Waliis 
Marital  Adjustment  Test  than  graduate  student  husbands.     She  further 
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found  that  graduate  student  husbands  whose  wives  were  also  students 
reported  better  marital  adjustment.     However,  the  undergraduates  with 
wives  who  were  not  enrolled,  perceived  themselves  as  better  adjusted  to 
marriage.     Aller  concluded  that  the  self -concepts  of  graduate  students 
appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  the  scholastic  desire  and  ability  of  their 
student  wives.     Schab's   (1966)  investigation  of  male  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students'  attitudes  and  values  resulted  similarly.  He 
concluded : 

The  more  mature  men  appeared  to  be  more  acceptant 
of  the  female  as  a  person  of  equality  and  were 
willing  to  tolerate  women  who  might  be  even  more 
successful  than  were  the  men. (1966:158) 

He  further  concluded: 

The  married  male  undergraduate,  however,  seemed 
to  show  less  sympathy  and  tolerance  for  female 
needs.     This  situation  could  lead  to  marital 
difficulties.     Such  difficulties  could  interfere 
with  the  success  of  the  student  in  his  college 
studies.  (1966:158) 

While  his  conclusions  suggest  more  marital  difficulties  for  the 
undergraduates,  these  comparisons  do  not  exempt  the  graduate  students 
from  similar  types  of  difficulties. 

Generally  the  studies  on  college  marriages  have  been  restricted 
to  collections  of  demographic  information  and  relationships  between 
situational  variables  and  unidimensional  measures  of  marital  adjustrent 
and  success.     However,  Price   (1968)  found  she  could  not  replicate  the 
relationships  which  had  been  established  when  investigating  non-college 
marriages.     Due  to  the  lack  of  correspondence  between  measures  of  the 
student  subculture  and  marriages  in  representative  samples  of  the  American 
culture  as  well  as  increasing  concern  among  researchers  about  the  dimen- 
sionality of  marital  satisfaction,  the  following  study  has  been  designed. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

The  design  of  this  study  has  been  based  upon  two  primary  origins 
of  concern.     The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University  of 
Florida  was  interested  in  an  exploratory  study  of  the  situation 
encountered  by  the  wives  of  married  graduate  students.     It  was  hoped 
that  a  survey  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  affecting  these 
women  would  provide  a  basis  for  justification  of  program  planning  in 
their  behalf.     The  Marriage  and  College  Life  Project  at  the  University 
of  Florida  was  in  its  initial  phase  and  the  project  staff  was  primarily 
interested  in  collecting  a  sample  of  information  on  multiple  facets 
of  the  college  marriage  which  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further 
research.     In  addition,  the  author's  primary  concern  pertained  to  the 
dynamics  within  the  marriage  of  a  graduate  student  and  his  wife. 
Therefore,  the  study  which  follows  was  designed  to  incorporate  the 
interests  of  both  sponsoring  agencies  and  the  author. 

Selection  Procedure  for  the  Sample 
First,  the  sample  was  limited  by  selection  of  four  colleges  within 
the  university  which  offered  professionally  oriented  degrees  in  their 
graduate  school  curriculums,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  College  of  Law,  and  the  College  of  Medicine.  Second, 
discussions  were  held  with  deans  of  each  of  the  colleges  to  request 
permission  to  contact  each  of  their  married   (male)  graduate  students 
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who  had  completed  at  least  ore  year  of  graduate  work.1 

Third,  permission  was  secured  with  the  restriction  that  each  family 
selected  had  to  give  verbal  consent  (by  telephone)  to  answer  a  question- 
naire before  being  included  in  the  sample.     Fourth,  all  students  who 
met  the  following  specifications  were  selected  from  the  records  of  each 
college:     (1)  male  graduate  student;   (2)  currently  married;    (3)  United 
States  citizen;   (4)  registered  as  a  full-  or  part-time  student  with  a 
credit  load  of  more  than  6  hours  during  the  Fall  Quarter,  1968; 
(5)  currently  living  in  Gainesville  with  his  wife;  and   (6)  listed  with 
a  telephone  number  in  either  the  University  of  Florida  Directory  or 
the  Gainesville  Telephone  Directory.     The  rationale  for  selecting 
these  particular  students  was  that  this  group  was  somewhat  homogeneous 
in  the  following  ways:     (1)  husband,  a  student;    (2)  husband  presumed 
sufficiently  familiar  with  English  language  to  respond  to  the  question- 
naire}   (3)  registered  for  more  credit  hours  than  those  available  as  a 
fringe  benefit  to  full-time  university  employees,  e.g.,  graduate  and 
research  assistants;  and  (4)  both  spouses  convenient  to  Gainesville  and 
presumed  familiar  with  the  university  environment.     It  should  be  noted 
that  the  wife's  citizenship  was  not  a  criterion  for  selection.     It  was 
assumed  that  controlling  for  the  husband's  citizenship  would  sufficiently 
control  the  wife's  in  most  cases. 


This  requirement  for  tenure  in  graduate  school  was  included  as 
a  gross  measure  of  homogeneity  of  the  sample  with  respect  to  the 
probability  of  the  student's  potential  for  completion  of  a  graduate 
degree . 
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Devcl opment  of  the  Instrument 
The  Questionnaire  for  Married  Students  was  developed  under  joint 
sponsorship  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Marriage  and 
College  Life  Project.     The  final  form  of  this  instrument  evolved  through 
a  series  of  procedures. 

Consultations 

First,  consultations  were  held  with  three  members  of  the  university 
community  (two  clinical  psychologists  and  a  minister)  who  had  been 
counseling  married  students.     All  of  them  were  relatively  familiar 
with  the  situations  encountered  in  graduate  students'  marriages.  Their 
understandings  of  the  college  marriage  provided  a  basis  for  beginning 
the  second  phase. 

Group  Interviews 

Second,  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  1968,  seven  Dames  groups 
(organizations  of  students'  wives)  were  asked  to  participate  in  group 
interviews  to  provide  further  information  which  could  be  relevant  for 
research.     These  group  interviews  were  held  by  the  author  during  the 
regular  monthly  meeting.     Each  wife  was  asked  to  fill  out  a  copy  of 
the  Family  Setting  Questionnaire   (Appendix  A) .     This  instrument  was 
composed  of  variables  identifying  some  of  the  stressful  and  satisfying 
aspects  of  college  marriages.     These  items  had  been  contributed  as 
responses  to  open-ended  questions  included  in  previous  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Marriage  and  College  Life  Project.     Hence,  these 
group  interviews  began  with  the  participants'  rating  twenty-one 
possible  sources  of  marital  stress  and  twenty  possible  sources  of 
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marital  satisfaction  listed  in  the  form.     The  remainder  of  the  meeting 
was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  each  item,  particularly  with  respect  to  its 
meaning  to  the  respondents  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  classification 
as  stressful  or  satisfying. 

Design  of  the  Questionnaire 

Third,  the  initial  draft  of  the  Questionnaire  for  Married  Students 
was  designed  from  the  analysis  of  the  information  collected  during  the 
group  interviews  and  a  survey  of  the  available  demographic  studies  of 
college  students.     The  intention  of  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  survey 
project  had  been  to  focus  on  the  circumstances  affecting  the  graduate 
students'  wives  to  provide  input  for  programing  to  meet  their  needs. 
However,  during  the  course  of  the  group  interviews,  it  was  recognized 
that,  in  effect,  the  interactions  between  these  wives  and  their  husbands , 
as  well  as  between  these  wives  and  the  college  environment,  were  crucial 
aspects  of  the  design.     Therefore,  the  original  form  of  the  Question- 
naire for  Married  Students  was  prepared  to  focus  specifically  on  the 
wives'  perceptions  of  the  total  situation  and  their  interaction  with 
these  conditions.    Furthermore,  .the  assumption  was  made  that  many  of 
the  same  aspects  of  the  situation  were  relevant  for  the  husbands  but 
the  degree  of  this  relevance  might  vary  considerably  between  a  husband 
and  his  wife.     Therefore,  an  altered  and  expanded  version  of  the  Family 
Setting  Questionnaire  was  prepared  for  both  the  husbands  and  wives  to 
complete.     These  items  were  similar  to  those  in  Appendix  B,  question  24, 
part  A  {for  wives)  and  question  25,  part  B  (for  husbands)  of  the 
Questionnaire  for  Married  Students.     The  order  of  the  items  included  in 
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this  question  was  based  on  a  random  selection  from  the  total  pool  of 
73  original  variables. 

A  second  consideration  in  the  design  of  questions  24  and  25  (respec 
tively,  parts  A  and  B  of  the  Questionnaire  for  Married  Students)  had 
become  apparent  during  the  group  interviews.     The  wives  did  not  agree 
with  the  dichotomous  classification  of  the  variables  as  either  stressful 
or  satisfying.     Instead,  they  had  a  tendency  to  group  them  into  interde- 
pendent categories.     For  example,  living  in  a  student  village  could 
be  either  a  satisfying  or  a  stressful  situation.     In  addition,  the 
degree  of  satisfaction  or  stress  could  be  highly  related  to  the  couple's 
financial  condition,  feelings  about  their  neighbors  and  their  neighbors' 
children,  and  the  amount  of  dependence  on  their  parents.  Consequently, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  design  the  question  concerning  stressful  and 
satisfying  aspects  of  a  student  marriage  in  a  way  that  permitted  a 
method  of  analysis  which  would  reflect  the  interdependence  of  these 
variables. 

Since  the  wives  in  the  Dairies  groups  had  very  little  difficulty 
using  the  six-point  continuum  on  the  Family  Setting  Questionnaire,  it 
was  decided  that  a  Likert-type  rating  scale  could  be  used  to  sample 
the  relative  satisfaction  and  stress  of  items  related  to  student 
marriages.     A  nine-point  scale,  ranging  from  extremely  stressful  to 
extremely  satisfying,  was  selected  to  insure  sufficient  variability 
(on  the  total  continuum  as  well  as  on  both  ends)  to  be  suitable  for 
factor  analysis.     This  procedure  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a 
following  section  relating  to  analysis  of  the  data.     A  response 
category  of,  "It  does  not  apply  to  me,"  was  included  to  remove  a  forced 
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choice  from  those  respondents  who  felt  that  a  certain  aspect  was  not 
relevant  to  them.    This  was  necessary  for  two  reasons:     (1)  some  of 
the  aspects  were  more  directly  related  to  either  the  husband's  or  the 
wife's  situation;  and  (2)  the  middle  position  on  the  continuum  was 
designed  to  imply  that  the  item  was  both  stressful  and  satisfying, 
depending  upon  the  situation.     Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  separate 
this  response  possibility  from  those  of  neither  stressful  nor  satisfying. 

Preliminary  Administration 

Fourth,  this  instrument  was  administered  to  twenty  graduate 
student  couples  randomly  selected  from  the  list  of  graduate  students 
registered  during  the  Summer  Quarter,  1968.    The  results  of  this 
survey  were  analyzed  primarily  to  determine  whether  each  question  was 
providing  satisfactory  stratifications  which  could  be  used  in  later 
analyses.     In  addition,  this  questionnaire  was  amended  by  the  Marriage 
and  College  Life  Project  to  include  items  seeking  information  on 
styles  of  companionship  and  child  care  in  college  marriages.  These 
items  were  not  analyzed  in  the  present  study. 

Collection  of  the  Data 
During  the  Fall  Quarter,  1968,  the  total  population  of  graduate 
students  in  each  of  the  four  colleges  who  met  the  criteria  mentioned 
previously  was  selected  from  university  records.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  Quarter,  1969,  each  of  the  potential  respondent  households 
was  telephoned.     If  the  wife  was  present,  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
explained  and  she  was  asked  if  she  would  be  willing  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire,  and  if  she  would  ask  her  husband     to  complete  his  portion. 
If  she  was  willing,  the  questionnaire  was  mailed  immediately  from  the 
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Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women.     Included  in  the  mailing  were   (1)  a  cover 
sheet  containing  the  rationale  for  the  survey;    (2)  a  questionnaire  to 
collect  demographic  information  on  the  family  such  as  length  of  marriage, 
number  of  children,  and  income,  as  well  as  to  assess  the  sources  of 
stress  and  sources  of  satisfaction  in  the  student  marriage;  and  (3)  a 
stamped  return  envelope.     Whereas  the  wife  was  asked  to  report  the 
demographic  information,  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  asked  to  complete 
the  appropriate  stress-satisfaction  Likert-type  scale. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  survey  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 
The  attrition  of  the  sample  from  the  number  of  married  graduate  students 
selected  to  the  number  of  married  graduate  students  who  were  sent 
questionniares  was  primarily  due  to  the  change  in  the  academic  term. 
According  to  the  secretary  who  telephoned  or  attempted  to  contact  all 
these  selected  for  the  sample,  less  than  one  percent  of  those  contacted 
declined  to  participate.     However,  many  had  moved  or  discontinued  their 
student  status.     The  attrition  of  the  sample  from  the  number  who  were 
sent  questionnaires  to  the  number  who  returned  questionnaires  was 
31.9  percent  of  the  total  sample.     A  careful  follow-up  of  all  unreturned 
questionnaires  resulted  in  only  six  refusals  to  complete  the  survey. 
In  all  other  instances,  either  the  return  of  the  original  questionnaire 
or  a  subsequent  questionniare  was  promised.     Consequently,  there  was  no 
reason  to  presume  that  the  68.1  percent  return  of  the  total  sample 
was  biased. 

After  the  administration  of  this  questionniare,  the  data  were 
prepared  for  analysis  by  coding  and  entering  on  data  processing  cards. 
This  information  was  stored  in  the  data  bank  of  the  Marriage  and  College 
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Life  Project.     Preliminary  analyses  of  the  demographic  information 
were  made.     However,  the  items  denoting  sources  of  stress  and  satis- 
faction, designed  to  be  appropriate  for  factor  analysis,  were  never 
analyzed.    Due  to  the  appropriateness  of  those  data  for  examining  the 
dimensionality  of  married  student's  college  environment,  the  author 
has  selected  this  specific  pool  of  information  for  investigating  the 
previously  stated  research  questions. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

Closely  aligned  with  the  design  of  the  stress-satisfaction  scale 
was  the  consideration  of  a  method  of  analysis.     The  interviews  with  the 
Dames  groups  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relationships  among 
the  stressful  and  satisfying  aspects  of  student  marriages  were  highly 
complex.     Therefore,  unidimensional  methods  of  analysis  such  as  a  t-test 
of  significance  between  the  husbands'  and  wives'  responses  to  the  item 
"arranging  compatible  schedules"  were  not  appropriate  for  reflecting 
what  the  wives  were  expressing  in  the  group  interviews.  Consequently, 
factor  analysis  was  selected  as  a  method  of  reducing  the  variables 
associated  with  college  marriages  into  subsets  composed  of  linear 
combinations  of  the  variance  of  the  original  variables,     "flhen  these 
subsets  were  used  to  further  investigate  the  structure  of  these  student 
marriages   (Harman,  1967;  Weiss,  1970). 

This  heuristic  technique  was  described  by  Fruchter   (1954:1)  in 
the  following  way: 
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Factor  analysis  starts  with  a  "set  of  observations 
obtained  from  a  given  sample  by  means  of  such  a_ 
priori  measures.     It  is  a  method  of  analyzing 
this  set  of  observations  from  their  intercorre- 
lations  to  determine  whether  the  variations 
represented  can  be  accounted  for  adequately  by 
a  number  of  basic  categories  smaller  than  that 
with  which  the  investigation  was  started.  Thus 
data  obtained  with  a  larger  number  of  a  priori 
measures  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  a  smaller 
number  of  reference  variables. 


Similarly,  Bailey  (1969:2)  explained: 

Factor  analysis  seeks,  as  a  general  scientific 
method,  to  determine  the  underlying  order  of  the 
domain,  as  represented  by  the  specific  variables 
under  consideration,  to  assist  in  the  formulation 
of  general  scientific  concepts  about  the  domain. 
Factor  analysis  does    not  require  a  formal  hypoth- 
esis as  to  the  nature  of  this  underlying  order; 
this  order  is  disclosed  without  first  being 
postulated.    The  necessary  and  sufficient  assump- 
tion to  factor  analytic  methodology  is  simply 
that  the  underlying  principles  are  fewer  than 
the  number  of  data  variables  involved  in  the 
stuay.    Factor  analysis  is  a  method  designed  to 
reveal  these  principles. 

Hence,  factor  analysis  is  the  appropriate  statistical  technique  for 

analysis  of  interval  independent  variables  where  no  a_  priori  dependent 

variable  is  identified   (Tatsuoka  and  Tiedeman,  1963).     Further,  it  is 

the  prevalence  of  a  pattern  of  subsets  of  the  original  variables  that 

becomes  the  criterion  of  significance  of  a  factor  analytic  solution 

(Krupinski,  Marshall,  and  Yule,  1970).     Therefore,  a  conventional  factor 

analytic  approach  was  selected  for  analysis  of  the  responses  to  the 

items  denoting  sources  of  stress  and  satisfaction  in  this  study. 

The  following  is  a  step-by-step  description  of  this  analysis 

procedure.    Tit  --would  He~  noted— tha-t  two  parallel  analyses  were  made 

simultaneously:     (1)  used  the  responses  of  the  wives  alone,  and  (2)  used 


the  responses  of  the  husbands  alone.)     First,  means,  standard  deviations 


and  frequency  distributions  were  calculated  on  the  73  variables  for 
both  groups  of  data.     Second,  since  every  respondent  was  given  an 
option  on  each  variable  to  select  "this  does  not  apply  to  me,"  those 
variables  to  which  fewer  than  fifty  percent  of  the  sample  responded 
were  deleted  from  further  analysis.     In  addition,  those  items  which 
referred  specifically  to  parents   (N  =  154)  were  deleted.     What  remained 
in  the  analysis  were  47  variables  for  the  wives'  sample  (Table  2)  and 
46  variables  for  the  husbands'  sample  (Table  3).    Thereafter  the  wives' 
sample  contained  two  responses  not  included  in  the  husbands'  sample, 
and  the  husbands'  contained  one  response  not  included  in  the  wives' 
sample. 

Since  the  analysis  procedure  which  was  to  follow  assumed  normality 
of  these  distributions,  the  third  step  was  the  calculation  of  T-scores 
through  a  process  of  area  transformations.     Those  respondents  who  had 
selected  the  zero  position  on  the  Likert  scale  ("this  does  not  apply 
to  me")  were  assigned  a  T-score  of  zero  for  that  variable  and  excluded 
from  the  distribution  of  scores. 

Fourth,  the  factor  analysis  step  began  with  the  calculation  of 

a  correlation  matrix,  adjusted  for  the  missing  data  (zeros) .  A 
2 

multiple  R    was  inserted  into  the  diagonal  as  the  communality  estimate 
for  each  variable.     These  estimates  reduced  the  variance,  considered 
in  the  principal  axis  analysis,  to  the  common  variance  among  the 
variables.     Each  extraction  matrix  was  rotated  to  a  varimax  criterion. 
The  computer  program  used  for  this  factor  analysis  step  has  been 
published  by  Guertin  and  Bailey  (1970:336-337). 


TABLE  2 


VARIABLES  INCLUDED  AND  DELETED,   BASED  ON  NUMBER 
OF  RESPONDENT  WIVES 

N  =  293 


Variable  Number  of 

Number*  Variable  Name  Respondents 


1  Arranging  compatible  schedules.                ■  262 

2  Amount  of  time  husband  is  away  from  home.  237 

3  Grades.  236 

4  Nearness  to  others  our  own  age.  279 

5  Amount  of  income.  285 
Sharing  in  the  growth  of  our  children.  154 

6  Meeting  degree  requirements.  211 

7  Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  here  in  school.  280 

8  Amount  of  free  time  with  my  spouse,  alone.  291 

9  Amount  of  free  time,  just  for  me.  287 
How  other  mothers  treat  our  children.  109 
Large  age  differences  with  the  neighbors.  143 

10  Intellectual  stimulation.  277 

11  Religion.  248 

12  The  prospect  of  future  jobs.  268 
Our  present  feelings  about  haveing  had  a  higher 

income  before.  140 

Unplanned  children.                                   .  96 

13  The  Pill.  176 

14  Postponement  of  family.  155 
My  being  the  sole  family  support.  317 
Counseling  services.  56 
Membership  of  off-campus  organizations.  121 
Membership  in  on-campus  organizations.  116 
Not  being  able  to  go  to  school  myself.  130 
Dependence  on  parents.  75 

15  Parenthood.  ISO 

16  Spending  time  with  neighbors,  just  talking.  251 

17  Examination  pressures  and  tensions.  228 

18  Keeping  a  budget.  267 

19  Amount  of  privacy.  280 

20  Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends."  234 
Availability  of  courses.  147 

21  Feeling  spouse  needs  me.  291 

22  Feeling  that  I  need  my  spouse.  292 

23  Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family  together.  262 
Amount  other  mothers  watch  their  own  children.  115 
Children's  degree  of  happiness  in  the  present 

living  situation.  148 


Unless  numbered,  the  variable  was  deleted. 
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TABLE  2  -  continued 


Variable  Number  of 

Number  Variable  Name  Respondents 


24  Amount  of  encouragerasnt  I  received  from  my 

spouse.  286 

25  Adjustment  to  being  a  student  wife,  in  the 
beginning.  275 

26  The  prospect  of  future  financial  security.  288 
Fear  of  pregnancy,  151 

27  Availability  of  certain  material  things  we  need 

right  now.  267 

Extended  sickness  of  my  spouse  or  me.  116 
Attending  lectures  in  spouse's  field   (or  in  mine) 

together.  143 

28  Anticipation  of  graduation.  26G 

29  Reversal  of  role  responsibilities,  in  general.  189 

30  Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment.  282 
Both  being  students.  85 
Living  in  a  student  village.  102 

31  Distance  from  parents.  271 

32  Having  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same  socioeconomic 
range.  248 

33  Nearness  to  other  students  like  ourselves.  260 

34  Amount  of  time  available  to  get  to  know  each  other.  272 

35  Amount  of  time  available  to  keep  up  with  each 

other.  268 

The  draft.  92 

36  Interacting  with  other  couples  like  ourselves.  279 

37  Future  marital  difficulties.  191 

38  Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate.  288 

39  Living  off-campus.  200 

40  Giving  encouragement  to  spouse.  287 

41  Postponing  things  we  want  to  do.  274 
Finding  babysitters.  118 
Studying  with  your  own  children  present.  64 
Studying  with  the  neighborhood  children  around.  69 
Availability  of  playmates  for  our  children.  136 

42  My  own  immaturity.  202 

43  Immaturity  of  my  spouse.  181 

44  In-laws,  in  general.  255 
In-laws,  due  to  finances.  128 

45  '             Sacrificing  together.  26<S 


TABLE  2  -  continued 
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Variable  Number  of 

Number  Variable  Name  Respondents 


46  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  284 

47  Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse  can  go  to 

school.  193 

Working  full  or  part-time  to  fill  the  time.  66 
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TABLE  3 

VARIABLES  INCLUDED  AND  DELETED ,  BASED  ON  NUMBER 
OF  RESPONDENT  HUSBANDS 

N  =  293 


Variable  •  Number  of 

Number*  Variable  Name  .  Respondents 


1  Arranging  compatible  schedules.  230 

2  Amount  of  time  husband  is  away  from  home.  192 

3  Grades.  241 

4  Nearness  to  others  our  own  age.  235 

5  Amount  of  income.  250 
Sharing  in  the  growth  of  our  children.  138 

6  Meeting  degree  requirements.  240 

7  Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  here  in  school.  253 

8  Amount  of  free  time  with  my  spouse,  alone.  257 

9  Amount  of  free  time,  just  for  me.  253 
How  other  mothers  treat  our  children.  94 
Large  age  differences  with  the  neighbors.  113 

10  Intellectual  stimulation.  254 

11  Religion.  208 

12  The  prospect  of  future  jobs.  246 
Our  present  feelings  about  having  had  a  higher 

income  before.  132 

Unplanned  children.  81 

13  The  Pill.  155 

14  Postponement  of  family.  154 
My  being  the  sole  family  support.  89 
Counseling  services.  68 
Membership  in  off-campus  organizations.  80 
Membership  in  on-campus  organizations.  145 
Not  being  able  to  go  to  school  myself.  4 
Dependence  on  parents.  64 

15  Parenthood.  157 

16  Spending  time  with  neighbors,  just  talking.  223 

17  Examination  pressures  and  tensions.  248 

18  Keeping  a  budget.  237 

19  Amount  of  privacy.  241 

20  Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends."  215 

21  Availability  of  courses,  202 

22  Feeling  spouse  needs  me.  257 

23  Feeling  that  I  need  my  spouse.  256 

24  Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family  together.  229 
Amount  other  mothers  watch  their  own  children.  82 
Children's  degree  of  happiness  in  the  present 

living  situation.  129 


* 

Unless  numbered,  the  variable  was  deleted. 
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TABLE  3  -  continued 


Variable  Number  of 

Number  Variable  Name  Respondents 


25  Amount  of  encouragement  I  receive  from  my 

spouse.  258 

Adjustment  to  being  a  student  wife,  in  the 

beginning .  59 

26  The  prospect  of  future  financial  security.  248 
Fear  of  pregnancy.  86 

27  Availability  of  certain  material  things  we  need 

right  now.  239 

Extended  sickness  of  my  spouse  or  me.  96 
Attending  lectures  in  spouse's  fjeld  (or  in  mine) 

together.  97 

28  Anticipation  of  graduation.  249 

29  Reversal  of  role  responsibilities,  in  general.  160 

30  Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment.  252 
Both  being  students.  ■  69 
Living  in  a  student  village.  85 

31  Distance  from  parents.  235 

32  Raving  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same  socioeconomic 
range.  207 

33  Nearness  ot  other  students  like  ourselves.  220 

34  Amount  of  time  available  to  get  to  know  each  other.  229 

35  Amount  of  time  available  to  keep  up  with  each 

other.  228 

The  draft.                                         •  89 

36  Interacting  with  other  couples  like  ourselves.  245 

37  Future  marital  difficulties.  164 

38  Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate.  250 

39  Living  off-campus.  184 

40  Giving  encouragement  to  spouse.  247 

41  Postponing  things  we  want  to  do.  243 
Finding  babysitters.  103 
Studying  with  your  own  children  present.  115 
Studying  with  the  neighborhood  children  present.  119 
Availability  of  playmates  for  our  children.  116 

42  My  own  immaturity.  168 

43  Immaturity  of  my  spouse.  163 

44  In-laws,  in  general.  225 
In-lows,  due  to  finances.  126 
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TABLE  3  -  continued 


Variable  Number  of 

Number         Variable  Name  Respondents 


45  Sacrificing  together.  229 

46  Appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  250 
Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse  can  to  to 

school.  43 

Working  full  or  part-time  to  fill  the  time.  27 
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Fifth,  the  resulting  factor  structures  were  examined  for  clarity 
and  comparability  between  the  husbands'  and  wives'  samples.     A  factor 
solution,  in  terms  of  the  number  cf  factors  rotated,  was  selected. 
Incomplete  factor  scores,  using  only  those  variables  loading  in 
excess  cf  the  absolute  value  of  0.40,  were  calculated  for  both  samples. 
Sixth,  a  step-wise  discriminate  analysis  was  calculated  to  determine  if 
statistically  significant  differences  existed  among  the  samples  from 
the  four  colleges  or  between  the  two  designated  groups.     In  addition, 
this  portion  of  the  analysis  indicated  which  factors  were  most 
effective  in  discriminating  among  (or  between)  the  groups.  The 
designated  groups  for  the  discriminate  analysis  have  been  listed  in 
Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SAMPLES  FOR  THE  DISCRIMINANT  ANALYSES 


Questions 

Group  Name 

Wives 

n 

Husbands 

1  and  4 

College  of : 

1  Education 

79 

79 

2  Engineering 

67 

67 

3  Law 

87 

87 

4  Medicine 

60 

60 

2  and  5 

Employment  status: 

1  Working 

195 

126 

2    Not  Working 

98 

167 

3  and  6 

Parenthood : 

1  Parent 

154 

154 

2  Nonparent 

139 

139 

CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  presentation  of  the  results  of  this  study  has  been  divided 
into  three  sequential  portions  of  the  analysis:     (1)  description  of 
the  sample,    (2)  identification  of  the  factors,  and  (3)  analysis  of 
the  research  questions. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  demographic  data  of  this  sample  have  been  previously  analyzed 
and  reported  in  a  series  of  bulletins  describing  the  married  graduate 
student  (Clarke,  Kaskins,  Cosby,  and  Stebbins,  1970a,  1970b,  1970c, 
1970d) .     Those  reports  included  married  graduate  students  in  the 
English  Department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University 
of  Florida  (N=20)  who  were  removed  from  this  study  to  achieve  a  more 
balanced  sample.^ 

The  majority  of  the  results  reported  in  this  section  were 
discussed  previously  and  in  more  depth  by  Clarke  and  his  associates 
(1970a,  1970b,  1970c,  1970d) .     However,  some  adjustments  were  made  to 
compensate  for  the  deletion  of  the  English  Department  students. 
Although  there  were  many  variables  included  in  the  demographic  portion 


The  author  disagrees  with  some  conclusions  reached  by  Clarke  and 
his  associates  concerning  the  representativeness  of  the  sample.  The 
comparison  was  made  with  the  Fall  Quarter,  1969  students,  not  the 
appropriate  Fall  Quarter,  1963  population,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  draw  a  representative  sample  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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of  the  questionnaire,  those  which  were  most  relevant  to  this  study-— 
as  a  description  of  the  sample—were:     (1)  age  and  length  of  marriage, 
(2)  parenthood,    (3)  education,  and   (4)  employment  and  income. 

Age  and  Length  of  Marriage 

The  mean  age  of  the  husbands  in  this  study  was  28.4  years;  the 

mean  age  of  the  wives  was  26.9  years.     This  difference  of  almost  two 

years  between  the  spouses  was  consistent  in  magnitude  and  direction 

with  the  research  on  the  American  culture   (Jacobsen,  1959).  These 

couples  were  married  an  average  of  5.4  years.     However,  over  50  percent 

were  married  four  years  or  less,  and  the  sample  median  was  3.5  years, 

indicating  a  considerable  dispersion  on  this  variable.     Only  18  percent 

of  the  couples  were  married  less  than  one  year. 

We  have  here,  then,  married  couples  whose  reported, 
stress  and  satisfactions  probably  represent  the 
adaptation  of  an  ongoing  relationship  to  the 
student  situation  rather  than  the  reaction  of 
newlyweds  to  the  initial  experience  of  marriage 
complicated  by  continuing  bombardment  by  school- 
related  stresses.     On  the  other  hand,  most  of  our 
couples  at  some  time  close  to  the  beginning  of 
their  marriages — nearly  half  were  married  a  month 
or  less  before  entering  a  student  situation — 
did  undergo  the  kind  of  double  stress  which  we 
have  described.     And  this  experience  may  have 
affected  them  to  the  extent  that  their  perceptions 
are  still  colored  by  it.     Response  to  such 
questionnaire  items  as  those  related  to  stress 
and  satisfaction  in  marriage  cannot,  therefore, 
be  simplisticoily  interpreted  by  reference  only 
to  the  present  situation  of  our  couples.  The 
past  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  (Clarke  , 
et  al.,  1970a: 4) 


Whereas  these  couples  had  experienced  seme  form  of  multiple 
adjustment  to  a  new  marriage  and  the  academic  environment  simulta- 
neously, these  experiences  weie  presumed  to  be  precisely  those  which 
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had  given  these  couples  a  unique  perspective  on  college  marriages, 
and  particularly  those  marriages  intermingled  with  the  preparation 
for  highly  professional  careers.     The  other  half  of  the  sample  was 
presumed  to  have  resolved  some  of  those  initial  adjustments  to 
marriage  and  therefore  to  be  aware  of  the  stresses   (and  satisfactions) 
which  were  attributable  to  the  college  environment.     It  appeared  the 
sample  was  well  balanced  for  the  stated  purpose  of  the  study  on  the 
basis  of  the  couples'  length  of  marriage  in  and  out  of  the  college 
environment . 

Parenthood 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  couples  in  the  sample  were  parents. 
The  parent  group  was  further  characterized  by  58  percent  of  them 
having  more  than  one  child.     In  addition,  the  parents  in  this  sample 
tended  to  be  older  and  married  longer  than  the  nonparents.  The 
parent  husbands  and  wives  were  an  average  age  of  30.9  years  and  28.8 
years  respectively,  compared  with  24.8  years  and  24.1  years  for  the 
nonparents.     Correspondingly,  the  average  parent  was  married  8.3  years 
while  the  average  nonparent  was  married  2.6  years.     Further  analysis 
of  the  parenthood  variable  as  an  intervening  variable  with  the 
education,  income,  and  employment  of  the  couples  was  reported  (Clarke, 
et  al.,  1970b,  1970d). 

Education 

Other  demographic  information  collected  in  this  study  pertained 
to  the  education  level  of  both  spouses  at  the  time  they  were  married 
and  at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Further  information  about  how  much 


education  the  wives  desired  to  attain  in  the  future  was  also  collected. 
By  virtue  of  the  design  of  the  study,  62  percent  of  the  husbands  had 
completed  three  or  more  years  of  graduate  school  and  were  currently 
enrolled.    The  results  of  the  survey  further  indicated  that  88  percent 
of  the  wives  have  some  college  experience.     In  fact,  59  percent  of 
the  sample  wives  had  completed  a  four  year  college  degree  or  more. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  wives  were  presently  enrolled  in  school; 
half  of  these  were  part-time  students.    Clarke,  et  al.    (1970b)  noted 
that  within  the  enrolled  group  of  wives,  61  percent  were  enrolled  in 
graduate  school;  and  of  the  remaining  enrolled  group,  61  percent  were 
completing  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  college.    Hence,  it  appeared 
that  those  wives  who  had  more  education  were  more  apt  to  be  continuing 
college.     By  contrast,  only  23  percent  of  those  without  a  bachelors 
degree  were  enrolled  in  school;  but  most  reported  an  interest  in 
continuing  at  sometime  in  the  future.     It  appeared  from  the  results 
that  these  men,  intending  to  pursue  highly  professional  careers, 
tended  to  marry  women  who  had  completed  college  and/or  who  would 
probably  continue  their  education  after  marriage. 

The  variable  of  parenthood  appeared  to  moderate  the  demographic 
data  on  education  (Clarke,  et  al. ,  1970b).     The  parent  husbands  tended 
to  be  older  (30.9  years  versus  24.8  years)  and  to  have  completed 
more  education.     Despite  the  parent  wives'  similar  age  pattern  compared 
to  the  nonparent  wives'    (28.8  years  versus  24.1  years),  the  parent 
wives  tended  to  have  less  formal  education.     Whereas  only  22  percent 
of  the  nonparent  wives  had  not  completed  a  college  degree,  56  percent 
of  the  parent  wives  had  not.    Clarke  and  his  associates  (1970b: 10) 
noted  that; 
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there  appears  to  be  a  greater  educational 
gap  between  husband  and  wife  in  the  parent 
as  opposed  to  the  nonparent  group,  and  that 
this  gap  is  not  narrowing  for  the  majority 
of  the  parent  couples. 

Employment  and  Income 

Further  analysis  of  the  demographic  items  included  those  pertaining 
to  employment  and  income.    The  median  income  for  these  couples  was 
$6,273  per  year.     However,  the  median  income  for  those  living  on- 
campus  and  benefiting  from  the  university  subsidized  rents  was  consid- 
erably lower  than  those  living  off-campus   ($4,951  and  $6,955  respec- 
tively) .    The  wives  reported  that  67  percent  were  employed  and  three- 
quarters  of  those  employed  were  working  40  or  more  hours  per  week 
in  "civilian"  jobs.     By  contrast,  44  percent  of  the  husbands  were 
employed  and  only  19  percent  of  that  group  were  working  40  or  more  hours. 
About  three-quarters  of  the  husbands'  employment  was  in  university 
sponsored  assistantships  requiring  15  to  20  hours  of  work  per  week. 
Hence,  the  wives  tended  to  be  employed  more  often,  work  longer  hours, 
and  earn  more  than  their  husbands. 

Clarke,  et  al.,   (1970b  and  1970c)  further  indicated  that  the 
employment  patterns  and  the  incomes  of  these  couples  were  moderated 
by  the  parenthood  status.     That  is,  the  incomes  of  the  couples  with 
children  tended  to  be  lower  than  those  without  children.     The  median 
difference  for  the  sample  was  $1,500  per  year.     This  was  partially 
explained  by  the  different  employment  patterns  of  the  parents  and 
nonparents.     In  the  case  of  the  parents  about  50  percent  of  both  the 
husbands  and  the  wives  were  employed.     However,  84  percent  of  the 
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nonparent  wives  were  employed  with  90  percent  of  those  employed  40  or 
more  hours  per  week,  while  only  36  percent  of  the  nonparent  husbands 
were  employed  and  only  half  of  them  worked  40  or  more  hours  per  week. 
In  addition,  the  nonparent  wives  tended  to  hold  more  jobs  at  the 
professional  or  managerial  level  than  the  parent  wives.     Clarke,  et  al. , 
(1970d)  suggested  that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  higher  education 
level  of  the  nonparent  wives. 

Considerably  more  demographic  information  was  collected 
simultaneously  with  the  variables  pertaining  to  stress  and  satisfaction. 
Those  demographic  variables  reported  above  were  discussed  due  to 
their  selection  as  independent  variables  for  other  portions  of  the 
analysis. 

Identification  of  the  Factors 
Each  factor  has  been  described  as  a  composite  of  the  variables 
which  carry  loadings  over  0.40.     In  some  cases,  variables  carrying 
lower  loadings  have  been  included  to  assist  in  describing  the  factor 
structure  for  the  sample  of  wives  or  the  sample  of  husbands. 

Sample  of  Wives 

Eight  factors  were  extracted  by  factor  analysis  of  47  variables 
pertaining  to  stress  and  satisfaction.     See  Table  5  for  the  respective 
variables  with  factor  loadings  greater  than  0.30.1    These  factors 
accounted  for  50.14  percent  of  the  total  score  variance. 


Only  those  variables  with  factor  loadings  greater  than  0.40  were 
included  in  the  calculation  of  factor  scores.     Additional  variables  with 
factor  loadings  between  0.30  and  0.40  were  included  in  Tables  5  and  6 
to  further  identify  the  factor  structures,  and  particularly  the 
differences  between  the  wives'  and  husbands'  samples. 


TABLE  5 


FACTORS  EXTRACTED  FOR  WIVES'  SAMPLE 


Factor 
1 


Tir.e  for  Companionship  and 
Privacy 


2    Affective  Involvement  with 
Spouse 

i 


3    Companionship  with  Friends  and 
Neighbors 


4    Current  Financial  Situation 
and  Fr*le  Responsibilities 


Immaturity  and  Its 
Ramifications 


6    Academic  Environment 


7    Prospects  for  the  Future- 
Professional  and  Family 


6    WhatV.  Bothering  Her 


Variable 

Loading 

Name 

8 

.85 

a*  fr.n  t j n.i  with  sdousc ■  alone. 

23 

.78 

Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family  together. 

34 

.76 

Amount  of  tine  available  to  qet  to  know  each  other. 

35 

.75 

 ».  _  *  fcj fo  iitfMin  nn  ui rh        ■  'i  other • 

Amount  ot  tine  ivuiuoia  to  Kt-t-t*        ■  * ul"k' 

2 

.72 

Amount  of  time  hur.ban.i  is  away  from  home. 

9 

.60 

Amount  of  free  time,  just  for  me. 

1 

.60 

Arranging  comparible  schedules. 

41 

.40 

Postponing  things  we  want  to  do. 

7 

.36 

Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  here  in  school. 

14 

.34 

Postponement  of  family. 

47 

.32 

Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse  can  go  to  school. 

17 

.32 

Examination  pressures  and  tensions. 

2b 

.32 

Adjustment  to  being  a  student  wife,  in  the  beginning. 

19 

.31 

Amount  of  privacy. 

18 

.30 

Keeping  a  budget. 

5.33 

EIGENVALUE 

• 

22 

.80 

Feeling  that  I  need  my  spouse. 

21 

.75 

Feeling  that  my  spouse  needs  me. 

24 

.63 

Amount  of  encouragement  I  receive  from  my  spouse. 

38 

.59 

Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate. 

40 

.56 

Giving  encouragement  to  spouse. 

30 

.47 

Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment. 

15 

.39 

Parenthood. 

46 

.37 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

39 

.34 

Living  off -campus. 

3.77 

EIGENVALUE 

33 

.78 

Nearness  to  other  students  like  ourselves. 

20 

.74 

Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends." 

32 

.70 

Having  neighbors  who  are  ir;  the  same  socio-economic  range. 

16 

.64 

Spending  time  with  neighbors,  just  talking. 

4 

.61 

Nearness  to  others  our  own  age. 

36 

.59 

Interacting  with  other  couples  like  ourselves. 

3.63 

EIGENVALUE 

5 

.71 

Amount  of  income. 

27 

.62 

Availability  of  certain  material  things  in  need  right  now. 

29 

.55 

Reversal  of  rols  responsibilities,  in  general. 

18 

.55 

Keeping  a  budget. 

47 

.53 

Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse  can  go  to  school. 

41 

.42 

Postponing  things  we  want  to  do. 

28 

.  32 

Anticipation  of  graduation. 

14 

.30 

Postponement  of  family. 

3.18 

EIGENVALUE 

42 

.76 

My  own  immaturity. 

43 

.75 

Immaturity  of  my  spouse. 

3  / 

1A 
•  11 

Future  marital  difficulties. 

45 

.39 

Sacrificing  together. 

47 

.36 

Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse  can  go  to  school. 

2.89 

EIGENVALUE 

17 

.59 

Examination  pressures  and  tensions. 

6 

.58 

Meeting  degree  requirements. 

3 

.54 

Grades. 

l 

.J/ 

Length  of  time  wo  have  to  stay  here  in  school. 

37 

.34 

Future  marital  difficulties. 

1.92 

EIGENVALUE 

12 

.66 

The  prospect  of  future  jobs. 

26 

.60 

The  prospect  of  future  financial  security. 

13 

.49 

The  Pill. 

28 

.37 

Anticipation  of  graduation. 

15 

.31 

Parenthood. 

1.75 

EIGENVALUE 

39 

.45 

Living  off-campus. 

14 

.44 

Postponement  of  f.imily. 

31 

.38 

Distance  from  parents. 

10 

-.32 

Intellectual  stimulation. 

1.10 


EIGENVALUE 
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Factor  1:     Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy.     These  couples 
had  a  recognized  perception  of  the  adequacy  of  the  amount  of  time  they 
had  for  each  other  and  themselves.      The  inclusion  of  those  variables 
pertaining  to  the  postponement  of  things  we  want  to  do  and  the 
postponement  of  family  suggested  that  the  wives  probably  believed 
this  structuring  of  time  (over  which  they  sensed  little  control)  was 
a  temporary  condition. 

Factor  2:     Affective  Involvement  with  Spouse.     Whereas  Factor  1 
described  a  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  time  for  an  interpersonal 
exchange  within  the  family  setting,  this  factor  described  the  emotional 
involvement  which  these  couples  felt  for  each  other.     It  included 
feelings,  giving  and  receiving  of  encouragement,  communication,  and 
sexual  adjustment.     There  further  appeared  to  be  an  emotional 
involvement  with  the  state  of  parenthood  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  education. 

Factor  3;     Companionship  with  Friends  and  Neighbors.     The  essence 
of  this  factor  was  "we're  all  in  this  together,  and  it's  certainly 
good  to  know  we're  not  alone."    This  factor  represented  the  couples' 
expression  of  feelings  toward  their  friends  and  neighbors  who 
presumably  were  also  involved  in  the  university  environment. 

Factor  4:     Current  Financial  Situation  and  Role  Responsibilities. 
The  current  financial  situation  of  these  couples  was  described  by  the 


It  was  unforeseen  that  the  word  "time"  had  appeared  in  all  but  on 
of  the  variables  which  loaded  over  0.40  on  this  factor.     However,  the 
variables  had  been  randomly  positioned  on  the  questionnaire  list. 
Therefore,   this  outcome  of  the  factor  extraction  formed  a  modicum  of 
credence  in  the  validity  of  the  structure  derived.     Those  items 
pertaining  to  the  structuring  of  time  had  a  statistically  recognizable 
pattern. 
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amount  of  income,  present  material  needs,  a  budget,  and  postponement 
of  those  "things  we  want  to  do."    To  this  the  wives  added  a  recognition 
of  a  role  reversal  due  to  their  working  to  support  their  spouses' 
schooling.     However,  it  was  doubtful  that  this  role  reversal  was  an 
extreme  aggravation  to  these  wives.     They  included  it  only  in  their 
description  of  the  current  financial  situation.     In  addition,  they 
again  added  the  hint  of  temporariness— this  situation  would  end  with 
graduation . 

Factor  5:     Immaturity  and  Its  Ramification.    The  wives'  percep- 
tions of  the  effects  of  immaturity  were  based  on  an  interaction 
between  their  own  and  their  spouses'  level  of  maturity.    There  was  a 
suggestion  that  their  current  sacrificing  and  her  working,  interacting 
with  their  respective  maturity,  could  lead  to  future  marital 
difficulties. 

Factor  6;    Academic  Environment.     These  wives  characterized 
succinctly  the  academic  press  their  spouses  encountered.     It  meant 
examinations,  degree  requirements,  grades,  and  time  they  had  to  stay 
at  the  University  of  Florida.     It  also  might  mean  future  marital 
difficulties. 

Factor  7:     Prospects  for  the  Future-Professional  and  Family. 
Unlike  the  husbands,  the  wives  separated  the  prospects  for  the  future 
from  the  current  academic  environment.     Further,  the  wives  combined 
the  prospects  for  their  spouses'  professional  future  with  the  prospects 
for  graduation  and  a  family — a  considerably  more  positive  statement 
than  Factor  6. 


1  " 

Factor  8;     What's  Bothering  Her.     Postponement  of  a  family,  the 
distance  from  parents,  and  the  lack  of  intellectual  stimulation 
were  balanced  by  the  positive  aspects  of  living  off -campus.  Their 
reported  recognition  of  the  lack  of  intellectual  stimulation  was 
an  indication  of  their  perceived  degree  of  isolation  from  the 
university  community. 

Sample  of  Husbands 

Using  the  46  variables  which  were  pertinent  to  the  sample  of 
husbands'  reported  stress  and  satisfaction,  eight  factors  were 
extracted.    See  Table  6  for  the  respective  variables  with  factor 
loadings  greater  than  0.30.    These  factors  accounted  for  49.79  percent 
of  the  total  score  variance. 

Factor  1;     Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy.     Similar  to 
their  wives,  these  husbands  had  a  recognized  perception  of  the 
adequateness  of  the  amount  of  time  they  had  for  their  families  and 
for  themselves.    They  appeared  to  feel  the  situation  was  temporary 
and  suggested  that  aspects  of  role  reversals  were  involved. 

Factor  2:     Affective  Involvement  with  Spouse.     The  husbands 
described  the  emotional  involvement  that  the  couples  felt  for  each 
other  in  a  way  which  was  very  similar  to  their  wives'  description. 
However,  they  added  intellectual  stimulation  to  this  pattern  of 
variables  describing  areas  of  emotional  involvement. 

Factor  3;     Companionship  with  Friends  and  Neighbors.     Again  the 
husbands  described  their  feelings  about  their  friends  and  neighbors 
in  a  pattern  similar  to  their  wives.     The  emotional  support  of  "the 
group"  was  apparent. 
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TABLE  6 

FACTORS  EXTRACTED  FOR  HUSBANDS'  SAMPLE 


Factor 
1 


Time  Cor  Companionship  and 
Privacy 


2    Affective  Involvement  with 
-  Spouse 


3    Companionship  with  Friends 
and  Neighbors 


4    What's  bothering  Hiai 


Academic  Environment  Combined 
with  Prospects  for  the 
Future-Professional 


6    Current  Financial  Situation 


Prospects  for  the  Future- 
Family 


8    Immaturity  and  Its 
Ramifications 


Loading 

Name 

Variable 

24 

.82 

Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family. 

8 

.79 

Amount  of  free  time  with  spouse,  alone. 

35 

.77 

Amount  of  time  available  to  qct  to  know  each  other. 

34 

.74 

Amount  of  time  aval  labia  to  keep  up  with  each  other. 

2 

.66 

Amount  of  time  husband  is  away  from  home. 

9 

.60 

Amount  of  free  time  just  for  me. 

1 

.50 

Arranging  compatible  schedules. 

41 

.34 

Postponing  things  wo  want  to  do. 

7 

.34 

Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  here  in  school. 

29 

.34 

Reversal  of  role  responsibilities,  in  general. 

42 

.33 

My  own  immaturity. 

4.74 

EIGENVALUE 

23 

.86 

. 

Feeling  that  I  need  my  spouse. 

22 

.83 

Feeling  spouse  needs  me. 

25 

.60 

Amount  of  encouragement  I  receive  from  my  spouse. 

30 

.50 

Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment. 

40 

.50 

Giving  encouragement  to  spouse. 

38 

.46 

Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate. 

46 

.37 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  eaucation. 

10 

.36 

Intellectual  stimulation. 

15 

.32 

Parenthood. 

3.74 

EIGENVALUE 

33 

.76 

Nearness  to  other  students  like  ourselves. 

20 

.68 

Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends." 

32 

.67 

Having  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same  socio-economic  range. 

36 

.67 

Interacting  with  other  couples  like  ourselves. 

16 

.57 

Spending  time  with  neighbors,  just  talking. 

4 

.47 

Nearness  to  others  our  own  age. 

11 

.37 

Religion. 

3 . 27 

EIGENVALUE 

43 

.72 

Immaturity  of  my  spouse. 

37 
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.  39 

Amount  of  privacy. 

38 

•  37 

Ability  to  discuss  and  cG-muunicate . 

6 

.36 

Meeting  degree  requirements. 

42 

.36 

Ky  own  immaturity. 

11 

.  i£ 

Re ligion . 

2.77 

BiuUHVALUS 

.  65 

26 

!59 

The  prospect  of  future  EiMOOlal  security. 

3 

.56 

Grades. 

6 

.52 

Meeting  degree  requirements. 

46 

.46 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 

17 

.45 

Examination  pressures  and  tensions. 

21 

.42 

Availability  of  courses. 

4 

.35 

Nearness  to  others  our  own  age. 

28 

.33 

Anticipation  of  graduation. 

-j 

33 

Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  here  in  school. 

2.73 

EIGENVALUE 

5 

.65 

Amount  of  income. 

27 

.69 

Availability  of  certain  material  things  we  need  right  now. 

ia 

.59 

Keeping  a  budget. 

41 

.33 

Postponing  things  we  want  to  do. 

39 

.32 

Living  of f "campus . 

2.30 

EIGENVALUE 

14 

.65 

Postponement  of  faaily. 

13 

.61 

The  Pill. 

21 

.33 

Availability  of  courses. 

29 

.32 

Reversal  of  role  responsibilities,  in  general. 

1.70 

EIGENVALUE 

42 

.61 

My  own  immaturity. 

15 

.54 

Parenthood . 

29 

.40 

Reversal  of  role  responsibilities,  in  general. 

37 

.36 

Future-  rrurital  difficulties. 

43 

.34 

Immaturity  of  my  :>i»ouse. 

1.65 

EIGENVALUE 
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Factor  4;     What's  Bothering  Him.    Whereas  the  wives  described 
an  interaction  between  the  maturity  levels  of  the  spouses  and 
separated  this  from  other  frustrations,  the  husbands  identified  a 
situation  aggravated  by  the  immaturity  of  their  spouses.  They 
described  a  "laundry  list"  of  frustrations  such  as  in-laws,  sacrificing, 
privacy,  communication,  degree  requirements,  and  their  own  immaturity, 
which  they  related  to  future  marital  difficulties. 

Factor  5:    Academic  Environment  Combined  with  Prospects  for  the 
Future-Professional .     For  the  husbands,  the  press  of  current  facets  of 
the  academic  environment  were  balanced  by  the  positive  prospects  of 
their  professional  futures.     The  theme  was  that  the  promise  of  the 
future  is  founded  in  the  present. 

Factor  6:     Current  Financial  Situation.     The  financial  situation 
was  defined  by  the  husbands  in  primarily  monetary  terms.     The  financial 
aspects  were  balanced  by  living  off -campus,  which  probably  strained 
the  budget.     Further,  it  was  noteworthy  that  the  husbands  did  not 
include  role  reversal  in  this  context,  suggesting  that  their  spouses' 
working  to  provide  financial  support  was  not  their  interpretation 
of  this  variable. 

Factor  7:    Prospects  for  the  Future -Family.     The  husbands 
separated  the  prospects  for  their  professional  future  from  the  future 
of  the  family.     They  suggested  that  the  postponement  of  family 
through  the  use  of  the  Pill  was  temporary.     They  combined  this  with 
the  issue  of  the  role  reversal,  suggesting  they  anticipated  reversal 
of  responsibilities  and  roles  would  end  too. 
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Factor  8;     Immaturity  and  Its  Ratifications.     When  the  husbands 
described  feelings  about  their  immaturity,  they  included  parenthood 
and  the  reversal  of  role  responsibilities   (the  third  mention  of  this 
variable,  compared  with  the  wives'   singular  mention).     They  also 
related  their  immaturity  to  their  spouses'  and  suggested  that  this 
might  lead  to  future  marital  difficulties.     This  factor  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  husbands'  desires  to  reduce  feelings  about  personal 
immaturity  and  role  reversals  were  related  to  their  desires  to  be 
parents. 

Analysis  of  the  Research  Questions 
To  test  the  following  research  questions,  step-wise  discriminant 
analyses  were  calculated  separately  on  the  factor  scores  pertaining 
to  the  sample  of  wives  and  the  sample  of  husbands. 

Sample  of  Wives 

Question  1:     Are  there  any  differences  among  the  four  professional 
curricuiuras  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  wives?    The  mean  factor  scores 
(Table  7)   indicated  that  the  College  of  Law  wives  were  somewhat  more 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  time  they  had  for  companionship  with  their 
spouses  and  with  privacy  for  themselves,  and  less  satisfied  with  the 
prospects  for  the  future.     As  indicated  in  Table  8,  Factor  1   (Time  for 
Companionship  and  Privacy)  and  Factor  7   (Prospects  for  the  Future- 
Professional  and  Family) ,  were  significant  discriminators  among  the 
colleges,  entering  the  multivariate  discriminant  analysis  first  and 
second,  respectively.     Whereas  the  addition  of  the  remainder  of  the 
factors  did  not  alter  the  overall  significance  of  the  discriminant 
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function  (significant  at  .01),  none  of  the  factors  was  significant  in 
and  of  itself  when  partialed  against  the  first  two  entering  the 
analysis . 

The  simultaneous  analysis  to  test  the  quality  of  the  mean  scores 
of  pairs  of  college  groups  showed  that  the  wives  in  the  College  of 
Law  group  differed  significantly  from  every  other  group  (Table  9) . 
There  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  other  groups  of  wives. 
Whereas  these  differences  remained  as  more  variables  were  added  to  the 
analysis,  Factor  1  remained  the  most  powerful  discriminator  in  the 
final  equation. 

Question  2:     Are  there  any  differences  between  the  employed 
wives  and  the  unemployed  wives  on  their  factor  scores?    The  higher 
mean  factor  scores   (Table  10)  were  split  evenly  between  the  employed 
and  the  unemployed  wives.     According  to  the  results  in  Table  11  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups.     These  results 
suggested  that  the  employment  status  of  the  wives  was  a  condition  which 
was  not  generating  significant  amounts  of  stress  or  satisfaction. 
Whether  this  phenomenon  was  specific  only  to  that  situation  and  that 
time,  or  whether  it  was  a  pertinent  observation  about  these  wives 
which  would  be  true  after  graduation  could  not  be  determined. 

Question  3:     Are  there  any  differences  on  the  factor  scores  of 
t he  wives  between  those  who  were  parents  and  those  who  were  nonparents? 
The  results  contained  in  Table  12  indicated  that  the  parent  wives 
described  a  situation  which  was  more  stressful  on  all  dimensions, 
with  the  exception  of  prospects  for  the  future  and  immaturity.  There 
was  a  very  significant  difference  between  the  parent  wives  and  the 
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nonparent  wives   (overall,  at  .001  level  of  significance).     The  results 
(Table  13)  indicated  that  five  factors  entering  the  discriminant 
analysis  accounted  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  between  groups 
variance,  even  partialed  against  previously  entered  factors.  These 
factors,  in  the  order  in  which  they  entered  the  equation,  were 
Factor  1  (Current  Financial  Situation  and  Role  Responsibilities) , 
Factor  5  (Immaturity  and  Its  Ramifications),  Factor  8  (What's 
Bothering  Her) ,  Factor  1  (Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy) ,  and 
Factor  7   (Prospects  for  the  Future-Professional  and  Family) .  The 
fifth  step  had  entered  Factor  3   (Companionship  with  Friends  and 
Neighbors)  at  a  level  which  was  not  significant. 

Further  analysis,  using  a  multiple  regression  approach,  of  the 
interaction  between  the  employment  status  of  the  wives  and  parenthood 
indicated  that  there  was  no  significant  interaction  (F_  =  0.98  with 
8,  282  df.).     It  appeared  that  the  effects  of  parenthood  and  college 
registration  could  be  measured  by  the  factors  extracted  in  this 
study  of  wives'  sample. 

Sample  of  Husbands 

Question  4:     Are  there  any  differences  among  the  four  professional 
curriculums  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  husbands?    The  mean  factor 
scores  in  Table  14  tended  to  indicate  that  the  husbands  enrolled  in 
the  College  of  Education  reported  relatively  more  stress  concerning 
the  academic  environment  and  the  prospects  for  the  future ,  while  the 
husbands  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Medicine  reported  the  most 
satisfaction  with  that  dimension.     Similarly  to  their  wives,  the 
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husbands  in  the  College  of  Law  group  indicated  the  most  satisfaction 
with  the  amount  of  time  they  had  for  companionship  with  their  spouses 
and  privacy  for  themselves.     The  husbands  in  the  College  of  Medicine 
group  seemed  to  be  the  least  satisfied  with  this  dimension.  According 
to  the  results  shown  in  Table  15,  there  was  an  overall  significant 
difference  among  the  college  groups  for  the  husbands'  sample.  Those 
factors  which  were  significant  discriminators  among  the  groups  were 
Factor  5   (Academic  Environment  Combined  with  Prospects  for  the  Future- 
Professional)  and  Factor  1   (Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy) . 
Addition  of  the  remainder  of  the  factors  to  the  equation  did  not  alter 
the  significance  level  from  .001. 

The  simultaneous  analysis  of  the  mean  factor  scores  of  pairs  of 
college  groups  (Table  16)  indicated  that  there  were  significant 
differences  among  some  groups  of  husbands.     The  exceptions  included  the 
factor  scores  of  College  of  Education  group  which  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  College  of  Law  and  the  factor  scores  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  group  which  did  not  differ  from  those  of  the  College  of 
Medicine.     These  results  tended  to  indicate  that  the  responses  of 
husbands  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Medicine  were  different  from 
those  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  and  the  College  of  Law. 

Question  5:     Are  there  any  differences  between  the  employed 
husbands  and  the  unemployed  husbands  on  their  factor  scores?    The  mean 
factor  scores   (Table  17)  indicated  that  the  unemployed  husbands  reported 
slightly  more  satisfaction  on  the  eight  factors.     There  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  employed  and  the  unemployed 
husbands   (Table  18). 
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Question  6:     Are  there  any  differences  on  the  factor  scores  of 
the  husbands  between  those  who  were  parents  and  those  who  were 
nonparents?    As  revealed  in  Table  19,  the  mean  factor  scores  for  the 
nonparent  group  indicated  more  satisfaction  on  all  dimensions,  with 
the  exception  of  immaturity.    As  shown  in  Table  20,  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  the  parent  husbands  and  the  nonparent 
husbands   (overall  significance  at  the  .001  level).     Factor  6  (Current 
Financial  Situation)  was  the  only  factor  which  significantly 
discriminated  the  two  groups.     Two  additional  factors,  Factor  2 
(Affective  Involvement  with  Spouse)  and  Factor  8   (Immaturity  and  Its 
Ramifications) ,  entered  the  discriminant  analysis  with  a  multivariate 
F-value  significant  at  the  .10  level. 

Using  a  multiple  regression  approach,  further  analysis  of  the 
husbands'  data  for  the  interaction  between  employment  status  and 
parenthood  showed  that  there  was  no  significant  interaction  (F  =  1.57 
with  8,  282  df.).     Hence,  it  appeared  from  the  analyses  of  data 
pertaining  to  the  husbands'  group  that  the  effects  of  parenthood  and 
college  of  registration  could  be  measured  by  the  factors  extracted. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  study,  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  were  based 

on  the  assumption  that  the  factor  structures  derived  from  the 

analyses  of  the  wives 1  and  husbands 1  samples  are  sufficiently  inter- 

pretable  to  investigate  their  usefulness  in  discriminating  between 

the  group:;  specified  in  the  research  questions .     This  chapter 

suirunarie.es  the  results  of  the  factor  analyses,  with  respect  to  the 

similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  the  factor  structures  and 

the  analyses  of  the  research  questions.     Conclusions  generated  by 

this  study  are  included. 

Results  of  the  Factor  Analyses 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  aspects  of  the  graduate 
student's  marriage  and  its  interrelationship  with  the  college 
environment  which  affect  the  student  family  during  the  years  of 
professional  preparation.     It  was  presumed  that  the  college  environment 
hcis  a  differential  effect  on  the      marriage    as  it  is  perceived  by 
the  graduate  student  husband  and  wife.     Consequently,  separate  factor 
analyses  were  performed  on  variables  which  defined  aspects  of  the 
college  environment  as  well  as  those  pertaining  specifically  to  the 
Harnage.     The  wives'  sample  of  variables  included  47,  and  the  husbands 
sample  contained  46.     There  were  45  identical  variables  included  in 
both  analyses  on  29  3  cases. 
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The  eight  factors   (for  each  sample)  derived  from  performing 
the  analysis  on  the  wives'  and  the  husbands'  samples  separately 
were  characterized  by  both  similarities  and  dissimilarities.  Since 
the  factors  used  to  define  the  variables  were  similar,  the  titles 
assigned  to  these  dimensions  for  both  samples  indicated  this 
likeness.     In  fact,  in  the  case  of  three  factors,  the  dimensions 
defined  and  the  titles  assigned  were  virtually  identical.  The 
remaining  five  factor  dimensions  were  characterized  by  some  inherent 
dissimilarities.     Both  the  similarities  and  the  dissimilarities  are 
discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

Factor  Similarities 

Both  factors  titled  "Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy" 
consisted  of  nearly  identical  variables  which  described  these  couples' 
perception  of  the  amount  of  time  available  for  their  family  and  for 
themselves.     Both  wives  and  husbands  tended  to  suggest  that  the  external 
structuring  of  their  time  and  the  forced  postponement  of  other  things 
they  wanted  to  do  was  a  temporary  situation.     The  adequacy  of  the 
amount  of  time  available  has  been  identified  previously  by  Aller  (1963) , 
Blood  (1962) ,  Christopherson,  Vandiver,  and  Krueger  (1960) ,  and  Clarke 
and  Ryan  (1969)  as  a  specific  problem  area  for  student  families. 
Bowman  (1960)  has  also  indicated  that  the  essence  of  temporariness  is 
a  special  pressure  point  which  affects  student  couples.  Further, 
identification  of  the  patterns  of  perceptions  which  were  affected  by 
the  belief  that  the  situation  was  temporary   is   discussed  later  in 
this  chapter. 
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"Affective  Involvement  with  Spouse"  was  a  second  factor  which 
emerged  from  both  factor  analyses.     This  dimension  described  the 
emotional  involvement  these  couples  felt  for  each  other.  Included 
in  this  factor  were  variables  describing  feelings,  giving  and 
receiving  of  encouragement,  facility  of  communication,  and  sexual 
adjustment.     These  were  variables  which  had  been  previously  identified 
in  the  research  on  marriage  happiness,  as  related  to  the  expressive 
type  of  marriage  style  (Kicks  and  Piatt,  1970) . 

A  third  factor  which  was  very  similar  for  both  the  wives 1  and 
husbands'  samples  was  "Companionship  with  Friends  and  Neighbors". 
The  essence  of  this  factor  was  the  couples'  expressions  of  feelings 
toward  their  friends  and  neighbors  with  the  implication  that  there 
was  a  group  spirit  among  them.     Attitudes  toward  the  social  aspects 
of  married  students'  lives  have  been  identified  previously  by  Moore, 
Forrest,  and  Hinkle  (1972) .     The  meaningf ulness  of  this  dimension 
has  not  been  investigated  to  any  great  extent. 

All  three  factors  identified  for  the  similarity  of  their  content 
in  both  the  wives'  and  husbands'  samples  described  dimensions  of  a 
companionship  marriage.     It  appeared  that  these  couples  had  expressed 
considerable  amounts  of  agreement  in  both  their  satisfaction  and 
dissatisfaction  with  these  aspects  of  their  marriage  which  defined 
some  of  the  dynamic  interactions  in  their  relationship  with  each 
other  and  with  their  friends. 
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Factor  Dissimilarities 

The  factor  describing  the  couples'   "Current  Financial  Situation" 
was  defined  by  the  husbands  in  primarily  monetary  terms.     There  was 
no  indication  that  the  issue  of  the  reversal  of  role  responsibilities 
was  included  in  their  perception  of  this  dimension.     The  wives,  on 
the  other  hand,  added  to  this  definition  the  recognition  of  a  role 
reversal  which  they  further  indicated  was  associated  with  their  working 
full-  or  part-time  so  that  their  husbands  could  go  to  school.  Many 
previous  studies,  including  those  of  Aller  (1963),  Blood  (1962), 
Christopherson,  Vandiver,  and  Krueger   (1960),  Eshleman  and  Hunt  (1967), 
Falk  (1964) ,  Jones  (1958) ,  Lantagne   (1959) ,  Mueller   (1960) ,  and 
Oppelt  (1965) ,  have  indicated  that  the  financial  situation  of  the 
married  student  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  these  couples  as 
a  problem  area.     This  factor  further  contains  an  indication  of  the 
perception  of  the  wives  and  husbands  that  the  situation  was  temporary. 

The  factor,  "Academic  Environment,"  was  described  succinctly 
by  the  wives  as  the  academic  press  encountered  by  their  spouses.  This 
dimension  included  examinations,  meeting  degree  requirements,  and 
grades.     The  husbands,  however,  defined  a  dimension  which  was  more 
inclusive  of  their  professional  lives;  it  was  titled  "Academic 
Environment  Combined  with  Prospects  for  the  Future — Professional." 
Along  this  dimension,  the  husbands  also  indicated  a  recognition  of 
the  rigors  of  the  press  of  the  academic  environment.     They  combined 
this  with  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  their  prospects 
for  future  jobs,  and  their  prospects  for  future  financial  security. 


From  the  wives'  perspective,  the  future  dimension  was  defined 
as  "Prospects  for  the  Future — Professional  and  Family."  Whereas 
the  husbands  had  combined  their  prospective  professional  future 
with  their  present  academic  status,  the  wives  separated  the  present 
and  the  future  entirely.     In  addition  to  their  husband's  professional 
future,  they  indicated  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  financial 
security  and  parenthood.    For  the  husbands'  sample,  the  future  domain 
was  divided  between  the  professional  future  and  the  future  of  the 
family.     The  factor  "Prospects  for  the  Future — Family"  included 
reactions  which  revealed  that  the  husbands  were  looking  forward 
to  ending  their  postponement  of  having  children  and  their  reversal 
of  role  responsibilities.    They  indicated  once  again  that  the  present 
situation  with  respect  to  the  variables  was  considered  temporary. 

The  two  factor  sets  defining  the  academic  environment  and  the 
two  types  of  future  prospects  have  been  cited  in  studies  related  to 
marriage  and  married  students.     Bowman  (1960) ,  for  example, 
indicated  that  academic  requirements  were  "pressure  points"  for 
married  students.     The  domains  defined  by  the  future  orientation  of 
the  wives'  sample  and  the  husbands'  sample  have  received  much  less 
attention.     Marx  and  Spray  (1970)  have  suggested  that  increased 
professionalization  should  be  accompanied  by  a  lessened  distinction 
between  professional  and  non-professional  roles.     The  factors  derived 
in  this  study  tended  to  indicate  that  the  wives  have  obscured  such 
distinctions  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  husbands.     Whereas  the 
wives  combined  the  prospects  for  the  professional  and  family  future, 
the  husbands  defined  these  two  domains  separately.     Whether  these 
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two  samples  will  shift  their  orientation  of  occupational/non-occupa- 
tional distinctions  after  the  husbands  have  entered  their  professions 
could  not  be  estimated  from  this  study. 

Two  factors,  "Immaturity  and  Its  Ramifications,"  contain  some 
characteristics  which  pertain  solely  to  either  the  wives'  or  the 
husbands'  sample.     When  the  wives  identified  their  own  immaturity, 
they  accompanied  it  with  the  immaturity  of  their  spouses,  and  the 
possibility  of  future  marital  difficulties.     In  addition,  they 
suggested  that  the  current  needs  for  the  couple's  sacrificing 
together  and  her  working  full-  or  part-time  were  associated  with 
these  feelings  about  immaturity.     The  husbands,  however,  combined 
feelings  about  their  immaturity  with  parenthood  and  the  reversal 
of  role  responsibilities.     In  addition,  the  husbands  peripherally 
included  the  immaturity  of  their  spouses  and  the  potential  for 
future  marital  difficulties. 

One  additional  set  of  factors  was  identified  in  the  analysis  of 
the  wives'  and  husbands'  samples  and  titled  "What's  Bothering  Her" 
and  "What's  Bothering  Him."    Each  factor  contained  a  listing  of 
the  variables  which  were  stressful  to  the  respective  groups.  The 
wives  cited  postponement  of  a  family,  the  distance  from  parents, 
and  the  lack  of  intellectual  stimulation,  as  well  as  some  satisfaction 
from  living  off-campus.    The  husbands  identified  a  dimension  which 
included  the  immaturity  of  their  spouses,  and  a  "laundry  list"  of 
other  frustrations  including  in-laws,  lack  of  privacy,  and  their 
own  immaturity.     There  was  a  clear  indication  that  the  husbands 
related  these  frustrations  to  potential  marital  difficulties. 


The  latter  two  factor  sets  were  primarily  descriptive  of  the 
stressful  aspects  of  a  companionship  marriage.    That  is,  these 
dimensions  emphasized  the  personality  interactions  of  the  couples 
rather  than  modal  role  expectations  which  define  institutional 
marriages.    Since  most  of  the  current  research  has  concentrated  on 
the  positive   (rather  than  the  negative)  aspects  of  marital  satis- 
faction and  dissatisfaction  there  are  few  direct  references  to 
these  dimensions   (Hicks  and  Piatt,  1970). 

The  factor  analyses  of  the  wives*  sample  and  the  husbands' 
sample  indicated  that  there  were  eight  orthogonal  dimensions  which 
could  be  used  to  identify  aspects  of  the  relative  stress  and  satis- 
faction encountered  in  the  marriages  of  graduate  students.  Some 
of  these  factors  such  as  "Academic  Environment"  were  highly  related 
to  the  college  environment;  some,  such  as   'Affective  Involvement 
with  Spouse,"  were  more  descriptive  of  marriage  per  se.  The 
remainder  contained  indications  of  the  interrelationships  between 
the  graduate  students'  marriages  and  the  college  surroundings.  The 
results  of  the  factor  analyses  further  indicated  that  there  was 
a  differential  effect  of  the  college  environment  on  the  perceptions 
reported  by  the  wives  and  husbands.     A  possible  interpretation  of 
this  differential  effect  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Analyses  of  the  Research  Questions 
The  research  questions  included  in  this  study  were  designed 
to  examine  the  usefulness  of  the  factor  structures  for  discriminating 
among  the  various  groups  specified  in  those  questions:     (1)  husband's 
enrollment  in  one  of  the  four  professional  curriculums,    (2)  wife 
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(husband)  employed  versus  unemployed,  and   (3)  parent  versus  nonparent. 
In  each  analysis,  a  step-wise  discriminant  function  was  calculated 
on  the  factor  scores  of  each  sample.     The  results  of  the  analyses 
on  both  samples  are  discussed  together. 

Questions  1  and  3:     Are  there  any  differences  among  the  four 
professional  curriculums  on  the  factor  scores  of  the  wives  (and 
husbands) ? 

Differences  among  the  college  groups  were  found  in  the  wives' 
and  the  husbands'  samples.     The  factors,  "Time  for  Companionship 
and  Privacy"  and  "Prospects  for  the  Future — Professional  and  Family," 
were  significant  discriminators  among  the  wives'  sample.     The  results 
further  indicated  that  the  wives  of  students  in  the  College  of  Law 
were  significantly  different  from  the  other  three  groups.  These 
wives  reported  that  they  were  more  satisfied  than  any  other  group 
of  wives  with  the  amount  of  time  they  had  for  companionship  with 
their  spouses  and  privacy  for  themselves,  and  less  satisfied  with 
the  prospect  for  the  future. 

When  the  husbands*  sample  factor  scores  were  analyzed,  the 
factors,  "Academic  Environment  Combined  with  Prospects  for  the 
Future — Professional"  and  "Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy," 
were  significant  discriminators.     Further  analysis  of  the  differences 
between  the  college  groups  indicated  that  there  were  no  significant 
differences  on  these  factors  between  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Education  and  the  College  of  Law,  and  between  the  students  in  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Medicine.     The  results 
showed  that  the  husbands  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  reported 


the  most  stress  on  the  dimension  which  concerned  both  their  academic 
environment  and  their  prospects  for  the  future  while  those  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Medicine  reported  the  least  amount  of  stress  on 
this  dimension-     On  the  dimension  defining  the  amount  of  time  for 
companionship  and  privacy,  the  husbands  in  the  College  of  Law 
reported,  similar  to  their  wives,  that  they  were  the  most  satisfied. 
Those  in  the  College  of  Medicine  reported  the  least  amount  of 
satisfaction  with  this  aspect. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  the  college 
environment  within  the  university  had  a  differential  relationship 
on  graduate  student  marriages  and  whether  the  relationship  was 
differential  on  the  husbands  and  wives.     The  significant  differences 
found  among  the  groups  analyzed  by  these  questions  indicated  that  the 
college  environment  was  having  an  impact  on  the  marriages  of  its 
graduate  students;  and  further,  that  this  impact  was  differential 
with  respect  to  the  professional  curriculum  of  the  husbands.  There 
was,  however,  no  way  to  determine  what  portion  of  these  differential 
relationships  between  the  graduate  student  marriages  and  the  college 
environment  was  attributable  to  student  self -selection.     The  two 
dimensions  which  significantly  discriminated  among  the  wives'  and 
the  husbands '  samples  were  clearly  perceptions  which  related 
differentially  to  the  impact  of  the  college  on  the  marriages  of 
these  students. 

Clarke  and  Ryan  (1969)  reported  that  the  amount  of  time  for 
companionship  was  frequently  the  prey  of  the  demands  and  pressures 
of  college  life.    Many  student  couples  find  that  time  available  does 
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not  meet  their  needs  or  desires.     The  results  of  this  study  indicated 
that  the  couples  studied  also  find  their  situation  somewhat  less  than 
satisfying.     The  discrimination  among  the  college  groups  on  the 
dimensions  related  to  prospects  for  the  future  also  indicated  the 
differential  affects  of  the  various  college  environments  on  the 
wives  and  husbands.     The  wives  and  husbands  perceived  the  future 
differently  on  the  basis  of  the  factor  structures;  and  each  college 
group  was  undoubtedly  cognizant  of  the  differential  demand  in  the 
job  market  at  that  time.     In  general,  two  factors  were  significant 
indicators  of  the  differential  impacts. 

Questions  2  and  4:    Are  there  any  differences  between  the  employed 

wives  (husbands)  and  the  unemployed  wives   (husbands)  on  their 

factor  scores? 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  employed  and 
the  unemployed  groups  for  the  wives'  or  the  husbands'  samples.  It 
was  not  possible  to  determine  whether  these  particular  factor 
structures  were  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  discrimination  or  whether 
the  employed  and  unemployed  groups  did  not  perceive  the  status  of 
their  employment  on  any  dimension  which  reflected  stress  and 
satisfaction.     These  results  suggested  that  Gover ' s  (1963)  and 
Bailyn's   (1970)  conclusions  might  be  applicable.     That  is,  the 
attitudes  toward  the  wives'  employment  could  be  explained  by  whether 
the  behavior  was  considered  conforming  or  non-conforming  behavior 
within  the  community  and  among  the  couples'  social  contacts.  These 
wives,  who  were  working  to  support  their  husbands,  probably  did  so  in 
an  environment  which  conditioned  this  choice.     In  fact,  for  both  the 


husbands  and  the  wives,  there  appeared  to  be  considerable  freedom 
of  choice  among  the  alternatives.    The  primary  determinants  of  the 
employment  status  of  each  couple  were  based  on  their  financial  needs 
and  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  community,  not  on  modal  role 
expectations. 

Questions  3  and  6;     Are  there  any  differences  on  the  factor  scores  of 
the  wives   (husbands)  between  those  who  were  parents  and  those  who 
were  nonparents? 

There  were  significant  differences  between  the  parent  and 
nonparent  groups  for  both  the  wives'  and  the  husbands'  samples; 
however,  the  factors  which  discriminated  parenthood  were  different 
for  the  wives  and  husbands.    Discriminators  between  the  parent  and 
nonparent  wives  were  "Current  Financial  Situation  and  Role  Respon- 
sibilities," "Immaturity  and  Its  Ramifications,"  "What's  Bothering 
Her,"  "Time  for  Companionship  and  Privacy,"  and  "Prospects  for  the 
Future — Professional  and  Family."    In  general,  the  parent  wives 
perceived  more  stress  on  all  dimensions  with  the  exceptions  of 
prospects  for  the  future  and  immaturity.    This  result  supported 
the  findings  of  Burr   (1970)  and  Rollins  and  Feldman  (1970)  who 
found  a  sharp  decrease  in  wives'  perceived  marital  satisfaction 
during  childbearing  and  early  child  rearing  years. 

These  factors  discriminated  significantly  between  the  husband 
parents  and  nonparents:     "Current  Financial  Situation,"  "Affective 
Involvement  with  Spouse,"  and  "Immaturity  and  Its  Ramifications." 
These  findings  tended  to  support  the  research  on  "parenthood  as 
a  crisis"  which  showed  that  children  were  more  likely  to  affect 
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husbands  with  a  college  education  than  those  with  less   (Dyer,  1963; 
Jacoby,  1969;  LeMasters,  1957;  Rossi,  1968).     In  this  study,  the 
parent  husbands  reported  less  satisfaction  on  all  dimensions,  with 
the  exception  of  immaturity. 

Conclusions 

There  are  several  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  this 
study.     First,  there  are  aspects  of  the  college  environment  which 
appeared  to  be  related  to  effects  on  the  marriages  of  the  graduate 
students.     This  conclusion  was  drawn  primarily  from  the  results  of 
the  factor  analyses.    With  the  exception  of  the  factor,  "Affective 
Involvement  with  Spouse,"  the  remaining  factors  contained  at  least 
one  element  which  reflected  some  facet  of  the  college  environment. 
Whether  the  differential  effects  of  the  various  curriculums  is  a 
result  of  self  selection  or  a  result  of  special  college  environment 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  data  collected  for  this  study.     It  is, 
however,  an  issue  which  merits  further  investigation. 

Second,  there  appeared  to  be  a  differential  effect  on  the 
wives  and  husbands  included  in  this  study.     It  was  suggested  in  the 
introduction  that  if  a  differential  effect  did  occur,  as  shown  by 
the  configurations  of  the  variables  in  the  rotated  factor  structures 
it  could  indicate  that  the  husbands  were  developing  a  perceived 
degree  of  involvement  with  the  educational  milieu  while  the  wives 
were  developing  a  perceived  degree  of  isolation.     There  were 
indications  that  this  could  have  occurred.     The  factors,  "Affective 
Involvement  with  Spouse,"  and  "What's  Bothering  Her,"  revealed 
indications  of  the  wives  perceived  isolation  from 
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the  campus  and  from  intellectual  stimulation.     The  husbands,  however, 
indicated  an  emotional  identification  with  intellectual  stimulation 
on  two  factors.     These  factors  were  "Affective  Involvement  with 
Spouse"  and  "Academic  Environment  Combined  with  Prospects  for  the 
Future — Professional . " 

Third,  the  factors  generated  in  the  analyses  suggested  that 
these  marriages  were  not  conducive  to  investigation  through  the  use 
of  a  univariate  criterion  of  "happiness"  or  "satisfaction."  The 
couples  demonstrated  plural  criteria  which  reflected  their  perceptions 
of  various  aspects  of  their  lives.     These  plural  criteria,  the 
rotated  factors,  further  indicated  a  deemphasis  on  an  institutional 
marriage  with  modal  roles.    Aspects  of  a  companionship  marriage  did 
emerge.     However,  aspects  of  this  dimension  were  split  between  the 
usual  "togetherness"  domain,  as  measured  by  the  time  spent  together, 
and  a  domain  which  indicated  affective  involvement,  per  se. 
Previous  research  has  indicated  that  until  the  instrumental  aspects 
of  marriage  are  satisfied   (such  as  the  husband  earning  an  adequate 
salary)  there  is  little  or  no  emphasis  placed  on  the  companionship 
aspects;  this  did  not  appear  to  be  true  of  these  couples.  The 
student  couples,  as  described  by  the  analyses  in  this  study,  were 
involved  in  a  more  complex  situation.     Whereas  the  couples'  incomes 
were  low  and  modal  roles  were  frequently  reversed,  their  expectations 
for  the  future  were  high. 

The  necessity  of  further  research  into  the  phenomenon  of  these 
couples'   future  orientation  was  apparent  from  this  study.     Did  these 
couples  adopt  contingencies  which  reflected  unrealistic  expectations 
for  the  future?    Was  the  determination  of  the  present  situation  as 
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temporary  an  accurate  perception?    Would  the  husbands  eventually 
blend  their  professional  and  other  roles  together  into  one  dimension? 
These  issues  could  be  addressed,  in  part,  with  a  longitudinal 
study  on  the  couples.     Whether  such  a  study  will  even  be  done  remains 
open.     A  longitudinal  approach,  however,  would  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  deciphering  some  of  the  issues  suggested  by  Richard  Warson, 
a  behavioral  scientist:     "The  truth  is  that  we  live  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  other  people's  marriages  are  like." 


APPENDIX  A 


Family  Setting  Questionnaire 

Using  the  graph  below,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the 
following  has  been  a  source  of  stress,  a  problem  in  marital  adjust- 
ment and/or  detrimental  to  marital  satisfaction: 


Not  at  all 


Extremely 


Incompatible  schedules 
Grades 

Meeting  academic  requirements 

Crowded  living  conditions 

Low  income 

Lack  of  free  time 

Difficulty  in  studying  with 

children  present 

Lack  of  sufficient  privacy 

Loneliness 

Never  enough  time  to  really 
get  to  know  each  other 
Unplanned  children 
Immaturity  of  spouse 


_My  own  immaturity 
_In-law  trouble 
_Dependence  on  parents 
_Not  being  able  to  go  to  school 
myself 

_Lack  of  satisfying  sexual 

adjustment 
_Reversal  of  role  responsibilities 
_Having  to  postpone  doing  things 

we  want  to  do 
JJncertainty  of  the  future 
_Sexual  problems  due  to  different 

bed -time  schedules 


Using  the  same  graph,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  of  the  following 
has  enhanced  marital  adjustment,  increased  satisfaction,  strengthened 
your  marriage  and/or  been  stress  relieving. 


Living  in  a  student  village 
Living  off -campus 
Interacting  with  other  couples 
1  ik  c  ou  v  s  e  1  ve  s 

Anticipation  of  graduation  and 

brighter  future 

Sacrificing  together 

Having  to  work  together  solving 

problems  of  living 

Appreciation  of  value  of  education  

Working  full  or  part-time  so  spouse 
can  go  to  school 


_Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate 

_Religion 

_Parenthood 

_Intellectual  stimulation 

_Ccunseling  Services. 
Attending  Univ.  athletic  events 

_Attending  Univ.  cultural  activities 

_Membdrship  in  on-campus  organi- 
zations 

_Membership  in  off-campus  organi- 
zations 

Feeling  needed 


Encouragement  of  spouse 
Both  being  students 
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.APPENDIX  B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  MARRIED  STUDENTS 
(Part  A:     for  wives) 

One  of  the  groups  for  which  more  could  be  done  is  that  of  STUDENT  WIVES.    At  the  University 
of  Florida,  we  are  recognizing  the  need  to  carefully  examine  the  situation  which  a  student  wife 
encounters.    Therefore,  we  are  asking  for  information  from  ycu  and  your  husband  which  will  help 
us  to  understand  how  you  feel  about  some  of  the  areas  which  might  be  helpful  in  setting  up  a 
program,  in  soma  forn,  to  appeal  directly  to  student  wives.     It  is  hoped  that  you  will  fill  out 
this  questionnaire  as  completely  as  possible  so  that  the  information  which  you  supply  can  be 
fully  used  to  focus  attention  on  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  being  a  student  wife.  In 
■one  cases,  it  may  seem  as  though  the  question  does  not  apply  to  you;  however,  the  option  is 
supplied  which  can  be  checked  to  say,  "It  doer,  not  apply  to  me."    Than);  you  for  supplying  all 
the  information  which  you  can.     It  will  be  treated  as  confidential  and  analyzed  as  your 
contribution  to  the  pool  of  information  provided  by  everyone  in  the  study. 

The  following  section  includes  a  few  questions  to  allow  you  to  "dream"  a  little  and  tell 

us  about  what  you  think  might  be  important  to  a  new  student  wife,  at  the  University  of  Florida, 

for  example  one  who  arrived  here  for  the  first  time  in  September.     (Use  the  back  of  the  page 
if  necessary.) 


1.      What  do  you  know  now  which  you  wish  you'd  known  before  about  (a)  being  a  student  wife, 
(b)  being  part  of  the  University  of  Florida  community,  and  (c)  being  in  Gainesville. 


What  do  you  look  forward  to  after  your  husband  graduates? 


3.      How  adequate  do  you  feel  that  your  contact  with  your  husband's  department  and  his  field 
is?    Do  you  wish  you  knew  more  about  it?    If  so,  what  kinds  of  things? 


4.      Do  you  feel  you  have  an  adsquate  amount  of  time  with  your  husbaiid?    If  you  had  more  time, 
how  would  you  spend  it? 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  FOLIOWING  SECTION  BY  EITHER  WRITING  THE  ANSWER  IN  THE  BLANK  FRCVIDED  OR  BY 
CHECKING  THE  ANSWER  UI.TlER  THE  PROPER  COLUMN.     FOR  THOSE  ITEMS  WHICH  INCLUDE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
YOUR  HUSBAND,  PLEASE  ANSWER  FOR  KIM . 

1.  What  is  your  present  age?  years.  (5-6) 

2.  What  is  the  age  of  your  husband?   years.  (7-8) 

3.  What  is  the  date  of  your  marriage?   . 

Month  Year 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  married?   years,  and   months.  (9-10) 

5.  Since  you  have  been  married,  how  many  terms  have  you  and  your  husband 
been  at  the  U.  cf  F.    (include  the  present  term)?  quarters. 

6.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  children?           

(13)     (14)     (15)      (16)     (17)     (18)  (13-ifi) 


(11-12) 
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In  what  college  are  you  and  your  husband  registered? 
and  your  husband. ) 


(Check  appropriately  for 


BOTH  you 
(19-21) 


YOU 


HUSBAND 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(6) 
(9) 
(0) 


Does  not  apply,  not  registered. 

University  College. 

College  of  Agriculture. 

College  of  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

College  of  Business  Administration. 

College  of  Education. 

College  of  Engineering. 

School  of  Forestry. 

College  of  Health  Related  Professions. 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications. 
Center  of  Latin-American  Studies. 
College  of  Law.  . 
College  of  Medicine. 
College  of  Nursing. 
College  of  Pharmacy. 

College  of  Physical  Education  and  Health. 

Santa  Fe  Junior  College. 

Other,  please  specify  


In  what  department  are  you  and  your  husband  registered  (within  the  college)? 
YOU    HUSBAND  


8.      What  is  the  average  credit  hour  load  which  you  and  your  husband  carried  during 
Winter,  and  Spring  quarters?         YOU  hours.        HUSBAND   hours. 


_  (22) 
the  Fall, 


(23) 


(24) 


How  long  were  you  married  before  you  became  a  STUDENT  WIFE  (a  student's 
Check  appropriately.)  (25) 

We  were  married  during  the  school  your. 
Less  than  1  month. 
1  month,  less  than  6  months, 
months,  less  than  1  year, 
year,  less  than  2  years, 
years,  less  than  3  years, 
years,  less  than  4  years, 
to  8  years. 


wife) ? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


More  than  8  years.     If  so,  how  many  years? 


_years. 


1C. 


On  the  following  continuum,  check  the  item  (only  one  for  each  of  you)  which  best 
describes  what  you  and  your  husband  were  doing  (employed,  student,  etc.)  AND  how 
much  education  you  had  completed  when  you  were  married.     (For  example,  if  your 
husband  was  between  his  junior  and  senior  year  in  college,  check  "2"  for  senior  in 

'   •  (26-31) 


college. ) 
YOU 


HUSBAND 


Had  not  completed  high  school 


AND 


(1)  Was  a  student  in  high  school. 

(2)  Was  working  a  full-time  job  (40+  hrs./week) . 

(3)  Was  in  the  military  service. 

(4)  Was  neither  a  student  nor  working  full-time  (0-39  hrs.) 
Had  completed  high  school  AND 

(5)  Was  a  freshman  in  college. 

(6)  Was  a  sophomore  in  college. 

(7)  Was  working  a  full-time  job  (40+  hrs./week). 

(8)  Was  in  the  nilitary  service. 

(9)  Was  neither  a  student  nor  working  full-time  (0-39  hrs.) 
Had  completed  a  tvo-year  college  degree   (or  3-year  diploma) 
or  two  years  of  college  AND 

(1)  Was  a  junior  in  college. 

(2)  Was  a  senior  in  college. 

(3)  Was  working  a  full-time  job  (40+  hrs./week). 

(4)  Was  in  the  military  service. 

(5)  Was  neither  a  student  nor  working  full-time  (0-39  hrs.) 
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Had  completed  a  college  (bachelor's)  degree  AND 

(6)  Was  working  a  full-time  job  (40+  hrs./week). 

(7)  Was  in  the  military  service. 

(8)  Was  a  graduate  student. 

(9)  Was  neither  a  student  nor  working  full-time  (0-39  hrs.) 
Had_  completed  a  master's  degree  AND 
(i) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(S) 


Was  working  a  full-time  job  (40+  hrs./week). 
Was  in  the  military  service. 
Was  a  graduate  student. 

Was  neither  a  student  nor  working  full-time  (0-39  hrs.) 
Other,  please  specify  


11.      What  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you  and  your  husband  have  completed  at  the 

present  time?  (Check  only  the  highest  level).  (32-33) 

YOU  HUSBAND 

{  )  (  )  (1)  11th  grade. 

(  )  (  )  (2)  12th  grade. 

(  )  (  )  (3)  1st  year  of  college. 

(  )  (  )  (4)  2nd  year  of  college. 

(  )  (  )  (5)  3rd  year  of  college. 

(  )  (  )  (6)  College  graduate. 

(  )  (  )  (7)  Master's  degree. 

(  )  (  )  (8)  Medical,  Law,  Theological,  or  Specialist  in  Education  degree. 

(  )  (  )  (9)  Phd.  degree. 

(  )  (  )  (0)  Other,  please  specify  ■ 


12.      What  is  your  and  your  husband's  PRESENT  student  classification? 


(34-35) 


YOU 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  5 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


HUSBAND 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(1)  Hot  a  student. 

(2)  Freshman. 

(3)  Sophomore. 

(4)  Junior. 

(5)  Senior. 

(6)  Graduate,  first  year. 

(7)  Graduate,  second  year. 

(8)  Graduate,  three  to  four  years. 

(9)  Graduate,  more  than  four  years. 
(0)  Other  please  specify   


13.      Which  of  the  following  describes  your  present  situation  best? 
(Check  one:     full-time  work  =  40  or  more  hours/week). 


(36) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(1)  I  am  working,  full-time  AND  I  am  not  a  student. 

(2)  I  am  working,  part-time  AND  I  am  not  a  student. 

(3)  I  am  staying  home,  full-time. 

(4)  I  am  working,  part-tine  AND  I  am  a  student,  part-time. 

(5)  I  am  working,  full-time  AND  I  am  a  student,  part-time. 

(6)  I  am  not  working  AND  I  am  a  student,  full-time. 

(7)  I  am  working,  part-time  AND  I  am  a  student,  full-time. 


14. 


Which  of  the  following  describes  how  you  feel  about  your  own  education? 


(37) 


(  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 
(  ) 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(5) 


I  am  not  a  student  now,  and  I  don't  really  want  to  be. 
I  am  not  a  student  now,  but  I  hope  to  be  sometime  in  the  future, 
just  to  take  courses. 

I  am  not  a  student  now,  but  I  hope  to  be  sometime  in  the  future, 
to  finish  a  degree. 
I  am  a  student  now. 

Other,  please  specify   


15. 


Which  of  the  following  describes  how  your  husband  feels  about  your  education? 


(38) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


(1)  He  really  dcosn't  think  I  should  be  a  student. 

(2)  He  would  like  me  to  be  a  student,  just  to  take  courses. 

(3)  He  would  like  me  to  be  a  student,  to  finish  a  degree. 

(4)  He  says  the  decision  is  entirely  up  to  me. 

(5)  Other,  please  specify   
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HUSBAND 

(  ) 

(1) 

(  ) 

(2) 

(  ) 

(3) 

(  ) 

(4) 

(  ) 

(5) 

(  ) 

(6) 

(  ) 

(7) 

16.      In  what  type  of  housing  do  you  and  your  husband  live?  '  9^ 

(1)  Flavet  Village. 

(2)  Corry  or  Diamond  Village. 

(3)  Schucht  Village. 

(4)  Off-campus,  renting. 

(5)  Off-car.pus,  own  or  are  buying  a  trailer. 

(6)  Off-campus,  own  or  are  buying  a  home. 

(7)  Other,  please  specify   —  • 

17       What  type  of  employment  do  you  and  your  husband  have  now  (or  have  had  during  the  past 
six  months?)  .  (40"41) 

you 

Not  employed. 

University  assistantship,  fellowship,  grant,  scholarship. 
Professional  (teacher,  engineer,  nurse,  doctor,  etc.) 
Managerial  (office  manager,  business  owner,  etc.) 
Clerical  or  sales  work. 

Skilled   (plumber,  hair-dresser,  mechanic,  etc.) 
Semi-skilled  (truck  driver,  waiter,  waitress,  etc.) 

16.      How  many  hours  per  week  are  you  and/or  your  husband  employed,  including  assistantship 
hours? 

YOU    hours.      HUSBAND   hours.  •  . 

19.  Since  you  have  been  married,  has  your  husband  interrupted  his  education  to  work  full- 
time  (40  hours  or  more  per  week)  for  a  period  of  over  six  nonths?     (Check  most 
appropriate  answer.)  1  _ 

(  )  (1)    No,  he  was  a  student  when  we  were  married,  and  he  has  continued  to  be 

a  student. 

(  )  (2)     Yes,  he  worked  after  v:e  were  married,  then  went  back  to  school. 

(  )  (3)    Yes,  he  was  a  student  when  we  were  married,  but  he  has  stopped  to  work 

for  a  while,  and  is  back  in  school  now. 
(  )  (4)     Other,  please  specify  • 

20.  What  has  been  your  annual  combined  income  for  the  past  year  (Sept. ,  1967  to  August 
1968)?    $  (Consult  with  your  husband  if  necessary.)  (45) 

21.  What  is  the  amount  of  income  which  has  come  from  each  of  the  following  possible  sources? 
$  (46)       Husband's  scholarship,  fellowship,  grant.  .   .  (46-56) 

$   (47)  Husband's  assistantship. 

$  (48)  Loans. 

$  (49)  Husband's  job. 

$  (50)  Your  job. 

$  (51)  Your  scholarship,  fellowship,  grant. 

$  (52)  Your  assistantship. 

$  (53)  Parents'  contributions. 

S  (54)  Savings. 

$  (55)  G.  I.  Bill. 

$  (56)  Other,  please  specify  • 

22.  Please  give  an  approximation  of  what  you  and  your  husband  spend  PER  YEAR  on  each  of  the 
following  items.     (All  of  the  information  is  completely  confidential.)  (57-67) 

$  (57)  Tuition  and  fees. 

$  (58)  Books  and  other  educational  supplies. 

$  (59)  Rent  and  utilities  (electricity  and  gas.) 

$  (60)  Food. 

$  (61)  Telephone. 

$  (62)  Transportation  (gasoline,  repairs,  and  cax  payments.) 

$  (63)  Other  installment  payments  (appliances,  furniture,  etc.) 

$  (64)  Insurance. 

$  (65)  Clothing  and  personal  expenses. 

$  (66)  Medical  expenses. 

S  (67)  Other,  please  specify   _• 
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23.      Who  usually  does  each  of  the  following  tasks?     (You,  your  husband,  both  of  you 
together,  or  someone  outside  of  your  household?) 


(68-80) 


YOU 


HUSBAND 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 

(  5 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 


BOTH 
(  ) 
(  > 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


OUT 


(68)  Care  of  the  house. 

(69)  Laundry. 

(70)  Ironing. 

(71)  Dishes. 

(72)  Child  care. 

(73)  Food  preparation. 

(74)  Trash  removal. 

(75)  Keeping  accounts. 

(76)  Planning  recreation. 

(77)  Shopping. 

(78)  Transportation. 

(79)  Sewing. 

(80)  Other,  please  specity 


24. 


The  graph  below  shows  a  continuum  representing  situations  ranging  from  extremely 
satisfying  to  extremely  stressful.     Note  that  the  DOTTED  LINE  indicates  the  whole 
range  of  stressful  situations  (from  1-6)  and  the  SOLID  LINE  indicates  the  whole 
range  nf  satisfying  situations  (from  4-9).    There  is  an  OVERLAPPING  AREA  where,  for 
example,  a  '6'  means  that  the  situation  is  sometimes  slightly  stressful,  but  a  little 
more  often  slightly  satisfying.     The  ZERO  (0)  answer  means  that  this  particular  item 
does  not  apply  to  you. 


(4 


6) 


8 


Both  depending 
on  situation 


Extremely 
Satisfying 


0  )  12  3 

Does  not  Extremely 
apply  to  Stressful 
me 

Therefore,  using  this  graph,  indicate  to  what  degree  you  feel  each  of  the  following 
items  is  EITHER  (a)  a  source  of  stress   (a  problem  in  marital  adjustment,  and/or 
detrimental  to  your  marriage) ,    (b)  a  source  of  satisfaction  (an  enhancement  to  your 
marriage,  and/or  stress  relieving),   fc)  a  little  of  both,  or  (d)  does  not  apply  to 
you.     Select  the  position  on  the  continuum  and  PLACE  THE  NUMBER  IN  THE  BLANK  TO  THE 
LEFT  OF  THE  ITEM. 

(5)        Arranging  compatible  schedules.  (25) 
 Amount  of  tine  husband  is  away 

from  home. 
 Grades. 

Nearness  to  others  our  own  age. 

Amount  of  income.  (30) 
(10)   Sharing  in  the  growth  of  our 

children. 
 Meeting  degree  requirements. 

Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay 

here  in  school.  (35) 

Amount  of  free  time  with  my 

spouse,  alone. 

Amount  of  free  time,  just  for  me. 

(15)   How  other  mothers  treat  our 

children. 

Large  age  differences  with  the  (40) 
neighbors. 

Intellectual  stimulation. 

 Religion. 

The  prospect  of  future  jobs. 

(20)   Our  present  feelings  about  having 

had  a  higher  income  before. 
Unplanned  children. 

 The  Pill. 

Postponement  of  family.  (45) 
My  being  the  sole  family  support. 


Counseling  services. 

Membership  in  off-campus  organizations. 
_Membership  in  on-campus  organizations. 
Not  being  able  to  go  to  school  myself. 
Dependence  on  parents. 
Parenthood, 

_Spending  tiire  with  neighbors,  just  talking. 
_Examination  pressures  and  tensions. 
_Keeping  a  budget. 
Amount  of  privacy. 

Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends." 
_Availability  of  courses. 
Feelir.g  spouse  needs  me. 
Feeling  that  I  need  my  spouse. 
Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family 
together. 

_Amount  other  mothers  watch  their  own 
children. 

_Children' s  degree  of  happiness  in  the 
present  living  situation. 
Amount  cf  encouragement  I  receive  from 
my  spouse. 
_Ad justmtnt  to  being  a  student  wife,  in 
the  beginning. 

The  prospect  of  future  financial  security. 
_Fear  of  pregnancy. 
Availability  of  certain  material  things  we 
need  right  now. 
_Extended  sickness  of  my  spouse  or  me. 
Attending  lectures  in  spouse's  field  (or 
in  mine),  together. 
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(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 


Does  not 
apply  to 
me 


_)      1  2 

Extremely 
Stressful 


(4 


6) 


Both  depending 
on  situation 


Extremely 
Satisfying 


(50) 


(55) 


(60) 


25. 


_Anticipation  of  graduation. 
_Reversal  of  role  responsibilities 

in  general. 
_Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment. 

 Both  being  students. 

__Living  in  a  student  village. 
_Distance  from  parents. 
_Attending  Univ.  cultural  events. 
_Having  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same 

socioeconomic  range. 
_Nearness  to  other  students  like 

ourselves. 
_Amount  of  time  available  to  get  to 

know  each  other. 
_Amount  of  time  available  to  keep  up 

with  each  other. 
JThe  draft. 

interacting  with  other  couples  like 

ourselves. 
_Future  marital  difficulties. 


(65) 


(70) 


(75) 


Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate 

 Living  off -campus. 

 Giving  encouragement  to  spouse. 

 Postponing  things  we  want  to  do. 

 Finding  babysitters. 

 Studying  with  your  own  children 

present. 

 Studying  with  the  neighborhood 

children  around. 

Availability  of  playmates  for  our 

children. 

 My  own  immaturity. 

 Immaturity  of  my  spouse. 

 In-laws,  in  general. 

 In-laws,  due  to  finances. 

 Sacrificing  together. 

Appreciation  of  the  value  of 

education. 

Working  full  or  part-time,  so 
spouse  can  go  to  school. 

 Working  full  or  part-time  to 

fill  the  time. 


In  the  space  below  describe  briefly  what  is  meant  to  you  by 
husband"  and  describe  some  experiences  of  companionship. 


'companionship  with  your 

(30) 


26. 


27. 


How  often  do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  companionship  you  have  with  your  husband?  (31) 


 (1) 

None  of  the  time 


(2) 


Part  of  the  time 


 (3) 

Most  of  the  time 


 (4) 

All  of  the  time 


ll^olT^L^  *"  *  ^  *°         *  -panionship 

|  j  WJ     I*  is  the  most  important  need.  <32> 

'  '  (2)     It  is  not  the  most  important  need. 


28. 


THE  REST  OF  PART  A  IS  FOR  WIVES  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  CHILDREN 

uZ^L^jr,^  3  m°ther'  pleaSS  reSP°nd  t0  SaCh  item  "  V°u  would 

like  to  be  able  to  do  when  you  do  have  children-) 

ShP,kanCare  arran^ements  d°  >™  *ake  for  your  children  who  are  six  or  under? 
(Check  as  many  as  are  appropriate.)  r- 

(33)    Mother  stays  at  home  with  children.  (33-45) 
Father  and  mother  share  in  looking  after  the  children 
Day  care  center. 
Nursery  School. 

Kindergarten  and/or  elementary  school. 
Parents  of  husband  or  wife. 
A  friend  who  also  has  children. 
A  friend  without  children. 
White  babysitter  with  children. 
Black  babysitter  with  children. 
White  babysitter  without  children. 
Black  babysitter  without  children. 
Other  (Describe)  


(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45) 
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29.  Do  you  read  aloud  to  your  children?  (Check  one)  (46) 
(  )  (1)    More  than  three  or  four  tine  a  week? 

(  )  (2)     Less  than  three  or  four  time  a  week? 

(  )  (3)  Never? 

30.  How  do  you  spend  tima  with  your  children?  (Check  as  many  as  are  appropriate)  (47-50) 

(  )  (47)     Eating  meals  together. 

(  )  (48)     Simple  learning  games. 

(  )  (49)     Letting  child  help  with  household  tasks. 

(  )  (50)    Outdoor  and  indoor  activities  (if  indoor,  please  specify) 

31.  Do  you  adhere  to  a  rigid  schedule  for  your  children?     (Check  one)  (51) 
(  )  (1)     Yes  (  )  (?)      No  (  )  (3)      It  varies 

32.  Do  you  take  your  children  to:     (Check  as  many  as  are  appropriate!  (52-58) 

(  )  (52)  Art  galleries.  (  )  (56)  Outings  (Picnic,  beach,  etc.) 

(  )  (53)  Museums.  (  )  (57)  Library. 

(  )  (54)  Eating  out.  (  )  (58)  Concerts,  band  and  other. 

(  )  (55)  Movies. 

33.  How  many  hours  per  day  (roughly)  do  your  children  watch  television?    (59) 

34.  Amount  of  time  spent  with  the  children: 

 Father  alone   Mother  alcr.e   Both 

(60)  (61)  (62) 

35.  Please  indicate  for  each  of  your  children  whether  the  pregnancy  was  (1)  planned  or 
(2)  unplanned.     (Record  the  appropriate  number,  1  or  2) 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  


(63)  (64)  (65)  (66)  (67) 

36.    Kow  do  you  feel  about  a  mother  working  outside  the  home  when  her  children  are  less 
than  five  years  old? 


37.      When  a  mother  works  outside  the  home,  what  would  you  consider  are  the  five  most 
important  requirements  in  selecting  substitute  child  care?    Please  list  in  the 
order  of  importance  to  you. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


38.      I  am  an  (1)  only  child.  (68) 

I  am   (2)  the  oldest  child,   (3)  a  middle  child,   (4)  the  youngest  child  in 

a  family  of    children. 

(69) 


END  OF  WIVES*  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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(PART  B:     for  husbands) 

25.      The  graph  below  shows  a  continuum  representing  situations  ranging  from  extremely 
satisfying  to  extremely  stressful.     Mote  that  the  DOTTED  LINE  indicates  the  whole 
range  of  stressful  situations  (from  1-6)  and  the  SOLID  LINE  indicates  the  whole  range 
of  satisfying  situations   (from  4-9).     There  is  an  OVERLAPPING  AREA  where,  for  example, 
a  '6'  means  that  the  situation  is  sometimes  slightly  stressful,  but  a  little  more  often 
slightly  satisfying.    The  ZERO  (0)  answer  means  that  this  particular  item  does  not 
apply  to  you. 


Does  not 
apply  to 
me 


J   1  2 
Extremely 
Stressful 


(4 


6) 


Both  depending 
on  situation 


Extremely 
Satisfying 


Therefore,  using  this  graph,  indicate  to  what  degree  you  feel  each  of  the  following 
items  is  EITHER  (a)  a  source  of  stress  (a  problem  in  marital  adjustment,  and/or 
detrimental  to  your  marriage) ,    (b)  a  source  of  satisfaction  (an  enhancement  to  your 
marriage,  and/or  stress  relieving) ,    (c)  a  little  of  both,  or  (d)  does  not  apply  to 
_you.     Select  the  position  on  the  continuum  and  PLACE  THE  NUMBER  IN  THE  BLANK  TO  THE 
LEFT  OF  THE  ITEM. 


(5)   Arranging  compatible  schedules.  (40) 

Amount  of  time  husband  is  away 
from  home. 
 Grades . 

 Nearness  to  others  our  own  age. 

Amount  of  income. 
(10)   Sharing  in  the  growth  of  our 

children. 

 Meeting  degree  requirements. 

 Length  of  time  we  have  to  stay  (45) 

here  in  school. 
 Amount  of  free  time  with  ray 

spouse ,  alone . 

Amount  of  free  time,  just  for  me. 
(15)   Hew  other  mothers  treat  our 

children.  (50) 
 Large  age  differences  with  the 

neighbors. 

 Intellectual  stimulation. 

 Religion. 

 The  prospect  of  future  jobs. 

(20)        Our  present  feelings  about  having  (55) 
had  a  higher  income  before. 

 Unplanned  children. 

 The  Pill. 

 Postponement  of  family. 

 My  being  the  sole  family  support.  (60) 

(25)   Counseling  services. 

 Membership  in  off-campus  organizations. 

 Membership  in  on-campus  organizations. 

 Not  being  able  to  go  to  school  myself. 

 Dependence  on  parents. 

(30)   Parenthood. 

 Spending  time  with  neighbors, just  talking. 

 Examination  pressures  and  tensions. 

 Keeping  a  budget. 

Amount  of  privacy. 

(35)   Having  neighbors  who  are  "good  friends." 

Availability  of  courses. 

 Feeling  spouse  needs  me. 

 Feeling  that  I  need  r.y  spouse. 

Amount  of  free  time  with  the  family 
together. 


Amount  other  mothers  watch  their  own 
children. 

 Children's  degree  of  happiness  in  the" 

present  living  situation. 

Amount  of  encouragement  I  receive  from 

my  spouse. 

Adjustment  to  being  a  student  wife,  in 

the  beginning. 

 The  prospect  of  future  financial  security. 

 Fear  of  pregnancy. 

Availability  of  certain  material  things 

we  need  right  now. 

 Extended  sickness  of  my  spouse  or  me. 

 Attending  lectures  in  spouse's  field 

(or  in  mine) ,  together. 

Anticipation  of  graduation. 
 Reversal  of  role  responsibilities  in 

general . 

 Achieving  a  satisfying  sexual  adjustment. 

Both  being  students. 

 Living  in  a  student  village. 

 Distance  frcca  parents. 

 Attending  Cniv.  cultural  events. 

 Having  neighbors  who  are  in  the  same 

socioeconomic  range. 

 Nearness  to  other  students  like  ourselves. 

Amount  of  time  available  to  get  to  know 
each  other. 

Amount  of  tice  available  to  keep  up  with 
each  other. 
 The  draft. 

 Interacting  with  other  couples  like 

ourselves. 
 Future  marital  difficulties. 


(continued  from  the  preceding  page) 


0  )  12  3  (4  5  6)  7  8  9  

Does  not        Extremely  Both  depending  Extremely 

apply  to       stressful  on  situation  Satisfying 

me 

 My  own  immaturity. 

(65)        Ability  to  discuss  and  communicate.  Immaturity  of  my  spouse. 

 Living  of f -campus.  (75)        In-laws,  in  general. 

 Giving  encouragement  to  spouse.  In-laws,  due  to  finances. 

 Postponing  things  we  want  to  do.   Sacrificing  together. 

 Finding  babysitter.   Appreciation  of  the  value  of 

(70)   Studying  with  you  own  children  education. 

present.  -  Working  full  or  part-time  so 

 Studying  with  the  neighborhood  spouse  can  go  to  school. 

children  around.   Working  full  or  part-time  to 

Availability  of  playmates  for  our  fill  the  time, 

children. 


26. 


In  the  space  below  describe  briefly  what  is  meant  to  you  by  "companionship  with  your 
wife"  and  describe  some  experiences  of  companionship.  (70) 


26.      How  often  do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  companionship  you  have  with  your  wife?  (71) 
_U)   (2)  _        (3)   (4) 


None  of  the  time  Part  of  the  time       Most  of  the  time  All  cf  the  time 

27.  Of  the  various  needs  you  satisfy  in  marriage,  how  important  to  you  is  companionship 
with  your  wife?  "  (72) 
(  )             (1)     It  is  the  most  important  need. 

(  )  (2)     It  is  not  the  most  important  need. 

28.  How  do  you  feel  about  a  mother  working  outside  the  home  when  her  children  are  less  than 
five  years  old? 

29.  When  a  mother  works  outside  the  home,  what  would  you  consider  are  the  five  most 
important  requirements  in  selecting  substitute  child  care?    Please  list  in  the  order 
of  importance  to  you. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

30.  I  am  an   (1)  only  child.  (73) 

1  a™   (2)  the  oldest  child,   (3)  a  middle  child,   (4)  the  youngest  child  in 

a  family  of    children. 

(74) 
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